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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


OME years ago a society was 
formed in California, and the 
founder announced that all 
members would have to do 
as they pleased, even if he had 

tomakethem. The society is said to have 
been quite successful. The spirit that 
governed that society is the spirit of the 
new Monroe Doctrine. Central America 
and the countries of the Caribbean have 
got to govern themselves even if we have 
to make them. The United States not 
only stands between its weaker neighbors 
and loss of land; it also stands for their 
governmental rejuvenation. As Dr. Wil- 
liam Bayard Hale explains elsewhere in 
this issue, the United States has now a 
moral empire in America. It is the 
maintenance of this moral empire that dic- 
tates our policy in Mexico, in Nicaragua, 
our handling of Santo Domingo, etc. 

This new Monroe Doctrine is not only 
a virtue but a necessity. If we leave some 
of our Southern neighbors as they have 
been, they will continue in a state of tur- 
moil incited by the profits and power that 
accrue to revolution. This state of tur- 
moil is likely to become intolerable to us 
just as the condition of Cuba was intol- 
erable before our war with Spain; and in- 


tolerable conditions are just as likely to 
lead to territorial acquisition now as then. 
There is also the kind of danger which we 
faced in 1895, when one of our turbulent 
neighbors got into trouble with England. 
When the trouble came we stretched the 
Monroe Doctrine enough to settle the 
matter. But we should have been much 
better off had we stretched the Doctrine 
sufficiently before 1895 to have enabled us 
to prevent the trouble from arising. 

If there is any one fact ‘plainer than all 
others it is that the United States does not 
want any more territory in Central Amer- 
ica or the Caribbean, any more Latin- 
American peoples to govern, any more 
race problems to handle. The one way 
out of the situation, therefore, is to make 
these Central American countries govern 
themselves peacefully. 

In this plan to prevent serious and per- 
manent entangling alliances it is necessary 
for us to have a temporary moral suzer- 
ainty over some countries — until they 
shall learn to govern themselves properly. 
When this time shall come we shall have 
valued neighbors instead of sources of 
anxiety. The constructive course to pur- 
sue is to see that Central America governs 
itself. 
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THE MARCH 


A STRUGGLE TO SAVE A PARTY 
AND A PRINCIPLE 


HE struggle over the repeal of the 

| clause of the Panama Act exempt- 
ing American coastwise shipping 

from paying tolls furnished one of the most 
dramatic scenes that the House has wit- 
nessed since “Uncle Joe” Cannon defied 
the insurgents who were destroying his 
power. In this case, too, the Speaker of 
the House was the central figure, for, 
whatever the motives that prompted Mr. 
Clark’s opposition to the President, its 
success or failure measured the extent to 
which the Democratic Party in the House 
had become an efficient party under the 
President’s leadership. If Mr. Clark’s 
opposition had beaten the bill, the Demo- 
cratic Party would have been back in the 
position of incompetence and dissension 
that it occupied for so many years. But the 
President’s extraordinary victory shows, 
even more clearly than the passage of the 
tariff and the currency bills, that the Dem- 


ocratic Party, even under severe strain, 
‘has cohesion enough to work. That is the 
most apparent result of the struggle. 

The less apparent result of the struggle 


is its effect on foreign nations. Practically 
all foreign nations felt that we had broken 
a treaty. The effect of this feeling upon 
our relations with Europe was not good and 
yet, as most of the European nations have 
had many dealings with us, they were not 
disposed to make capital out of it. But 
in South and Central America it is other- 
wise. We are trying to establish friendly 
relations to the south of us in the face of a 
prejudice against us as people who employ 
sharp practices. The people who fan the 
flame of this prejudice need nothing better 
as fuel than our repudiation of the treaty 
concerning the Canal tolls. This is espe- 
cially true since our acquisition of the Canal 
had previously aroused their suspicion. 
The repeal of the tolls’ exemption will 
not entirely allay the ill feeling which it 
originally created, particularly since Mr. 
Clark and others who believe in the free 
tolls clause either stated or insinuated that 
England forced its repeal. The fact that 
this statement is entirely untrue will not 
prevent its being taken advantage of by 
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our ill-wishers in Latin America. Despite 
these things, however, the repeal will leave 
the United States in a far stronger position 
with Latin America than before and with 
a record of fair dealing to build upon. 

These are the practical effects in home 
politics and abroad of the maintenance of 
our treaty. The struggle has shown that 
the party in power is capable of staying 
together and attending to business and 
that the United States still has respect 
for its own word and ‘“‘a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind” which Jef- 
ferson gave in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as one of the reasons for that 
historic document. 


I] 


The wording of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty itself leaves little doubt that we can- 
not, under its provisions, allow American 
shipping to go through the Canal free while 
other shipping pays tolls. Mr. Choate, 
who helped make the treaty, has no doubt 
about it. Moreover, the history of the 
negotiations makes it perfectly plain that 
we asked no discrimination. For example, 
the instructions that were sent to Mr. 
Rives, the American negotiator of the 
treaty that preceded the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, said that: 

“The United States sought no exclusive 
privilege or preferential right of any kind 
in regard to the proposed communication, 
and their sincere wish, if it could be found 
practicable, was to see it dedicated to the 
common use of all nations on the most 
liberal terms and a footing of perfect 
equality for all. That the United States 
would not, if it could, obtain any exclusive 
right or privilege in the great highway 
which naturally belonged to all mankind.” 

There is no doubt that before we built 
the Canal we led the world to believe that 
it was to be for the commerce of the world 
without discrimination. 

There is no doubt, either, that if we wish 
to discriminate we can do it. No nation 
is in a position to force us to live up to the 
treaty and certainly no nation has a dispo- 
sition to try. 

The only question is whether we wish 
to maintain our self-respect aud “a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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THE SHOE ON THE OTHER FOOT 


in an address delivered before the 
American Society of International 
Law, called attention to the parallel be- 
tween the controversy over the tolls of the 
Welland Canal in Canada and the contro- 
versy over the tolls of the Panama Canal. 

In 1871 we made a treaty with England 
by which citizens of the United States were 
to secure the use of the Welland, St. Law- 
rence, and other canals in Canada on terms 
of equality with the Canadians. Under 
this treaty the Canadian Government 
charged 20 cents a ton on merchandise in 
all ships going through the Welland 
Canal, whether Canadian or American. 
However, if the cargo was carried to Mon- 
treal or beyond, the Canadian Government 
rebated 18 cents a ton. The practical 
result of this was that merchandise going 
through the canal to American ports, 
usually in American ships, paid 20 cents 
a ton toll, and merchandise going to 
Canadian ports (Montreal or beyond), usu- 
ally in Canadian ships, paid 2 cents a ton. 
Technically this was not a violation of the 
treaty, for if American vessels carried 
merchandise to Montreal they got the 
rebate and if Canadian vessels unloaded 
at American ports they lost the rebate. 
Practically, however, the rebates consti- 
tuted a great discrimination and, there- 
fore, they were certainly in violation of the 
spirit of the treaty. When this condition 
was brought to President Cleveland’s at- 
tention he said (in his message to Congress 
of August 23, 1888) that: 

“To promise equality and then in prac- 
tice make it conditional upon our vessels 
doing Canadian business instead of our 
own is to fulfil a promise with the shadow 
of performance.” 

Canada rescinded the provision for pref- 
erential tolls. If we should remit the 
tolls on our coastwise vessels going 
through the Panama Canal, we should 
hardly be giving even the shadow of a 
performance as the fulfilment of our prom- 
ise; for though American vessels in 1888 
could carry merchandise to Canadian 
ports through the Welland Canal and get 
a rebate equal to that given Canadian 


M R. HORACE C. MACFARLAND, 


vessels, foreign ships are now prohibited 
from engaging in American coastwise 
trade and there is no way in which they 
could claim the exemption of tolls for coast- 
wise business through the Panama Canal. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


HE first new piece of machinery for 

the new currency system is now 

provided. The organization 
committee, Secretary Houston, Secretary 
McAdoo, and the Controller of the Cur- 
rency, Mr. John Skelton Williams, have 
announced the division of the country 
into twelve districts, the maximum allowed 
by the law. The twelve reserve cities are 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, 
and San Francisco. 

Notwithstanding that the district as- 
signed to New York City is only New York 
State, the capital of its reserve bank will 
be more than half again as large as that of 
the Chicago bank, which is next in size. 
The Chicago bank will serve a population 
of about twelve and a half millions and the 
New York bank about nine millions. The 
Atlanta bank will have the smallest capi- 
tal and the Dallas bankwill serve the fewest 
people. 

The announcement of the districts was 
followed by protests from such cities as 
Pittsburg, New Orleans, Baltimore, Omaha, 
and various others that felt that they 
might have been chosen, and particularly 
from New York, which felt that it was 
being unjustly deprived of northern New 
Jersey and Connecticut, two communities 
which are in the habit of banking with 
New York. 

The Committee did not give the reasons 
which prompted its selections, but it 
would seem that they felt New York’s 
present preponderance to be somewhat 
due to the artificial conditions that were 
created by the old National Bank Act. 
But whatever their reasons, they have 
left New York only half again as large as 
the next largest bank, and have given 
all New Jersey to Philadelphia and all New 
England to Boston. 

The banking fraternity in New York 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
THE CITIES THAT WILL HAVE THE REGIONAL RESERVE BANKS, AND THE POPULATIONS OF THE DISTRICTS 


feels that it should have the contiguous 
territory north and south of it, and that 
sooner or later that fact will become suffi- 
ciently apparent to warrant the Federal 
Reserve Board in enlarging New York’s 
district, which the Board will have the 
power todo. And New Orleans feels that 
it should have had a reserve bank instead 
of Dallas, etc. 

Whether these contentions are right or 
wrong, there is probably not a banker in 
the country who has made a study of the 
currents of trade all over the United States 
which would enable him to make any scien- 
tific division of the country into districts. 
The Committee itself, even though it has 
heard testimony all over the country, 
would probably have appreciated two or 
three years in which to gather information 
if that had been possible. The problem 
is new, and for that reason the Committee’s 
settlement of it is not as good as it would 
have been had there been years of exper- 
lence to guide it. For the same reason a 
good deal of the comment on the arrange- 
ment, even the more disinterested com- 
ment, is not as valuable as if the commen- 
ters had had experience with Federal 
Reserve districts, or had made an exhaus- 


tive study of the United States in relation 
to such districts. As it is, we shall take 
the districts and the reserve cities that are 
given us and in all probability get along 
very well. If we do not, it will be the 
duty of the Federal Reserve Board to 
change the districts so that we shall. 

While the experiment is going on it is 
well to remember that even national banks 
in one district may do business as before 
with banks in other districts if they wish 
to. They will have to keep reserves with, 
and get new currency from, the reserve 
bank of their district, but otherwise they 
can deal with whom they choose. This 
fact in time ought to give us some fair basis 
upon which to judge whether or not the 
districts as now arranged should be per- 
manent or not. 


MR. UNDERWOOD’S VICTORY 
M R. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, the 


Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and the strongest 
personality in the House of Representa- 
tives, won the primary which insured his 
election as United States Senator from 
Alabama. His abilities will be a welcome 
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addition to the Senate. On the other 
hand, his leadership will be a great loss to 
a none-too-strong lower House, so much so 
that many who believe most thoroughly 
in Mr. Underwood regret his elevation. 

Neither Mr. Claude Kitchin nor Mr. A. 
Mitchell Palmer, who have been men- 
tioned as Mr. Underwood’s successor, has 
shown that he possesses in such measure 
the leadership and the balanced judgment 
which have made Chairman Underwood 
so valuable to the country. At this time 
these qualities are particularly needed be- 
cause there are more new members and 
consequently less experience in the House 
than there have been for many years. 


ANOTHER PENSION BILL 


| “HE House of Representatives has 
passed a bill to pension the widows 
and minor children of veterans of 
the Spanish War. The term “veterans” in- 
cludes all men who served in the Army as 
much as ninety days, whether they were in 
any way injured and irrespective of whether 
they left this country or saw any active 
service. Their widows (unless they have 
other means of support) get this pension 
even if they married after the war was over. 
In other words, a woman who married a 
volunteer who had spent three months in 
camp in the United States in 1898 without 
the slightest injury to himself but later got 
killed in an accident — this woman may 
collect $12 a month from the Government 
if she needs the money. This holds even 
though her husband’s military service, for 
which he was paid at the time, was in no 
wise connected either with her widowhood 
or her poverty. Even if it had been, she 
accepted him as he was when she married 
him, with all his imperfections on him 
whether they arose from his three-months’ 
camping or from any other cause. There 
is no reason in the world why the Govern- 
ment should give a widow in these circum- 
stances a pension except that she is in need. 
On that basis, however, there are many 
thousands of other widows who are just 
as deserving. 
The bill will also benefit widows who had 
married previous to the war whose hus- 
bands’ health suffered from actual service 


or sickness in camp. These widows’ in- 
terests were hurt by their husbands’ 
service and they, therefore, deserve com- 
pensation. 

But this bill, like most pension bills, 
puts the deserving and undeserving in one 
class and pays them all. 

There is a story current in Washington 
that when the Sherwood Pension Act 
passed Congress the burglar alarm in the 
Treasury Department went off. 

It might well ring almost any time when 
pension matters come up, for it has become 
one of the most evil and corrupting influ- 
ences in national politics, and it might very 
well ring for this bill because it has the 
earmarks of being the entering wedge of 
a long series of vicious gratuities to be 
given as political pap to the Spanish War 
veterans, their widows and children, just 
as similar pensions have been given to the 
veterans of the Civil War and their fam- 
ilies, deserving and undeserving alike. 
Our pension system is unfair to the men 
who really suffered in the service of their 
country, it is a needless expense to the 
Nation, it pauperizes many undeserving 
people, and it saps the courage of more 
Congressmen than any other special in- 
terest in the country. 


A COUNTY AS AN AGRICULTURAL 
FACTORY 


F A furniture factory worth $18,000,000, 
| with an annual output of $4,000,000, 

were owned by its operatives, and if 
the individual workmen bought their raw 
materials, made their own working plans, 
and sold their product themselves, the 
business would, of course, go into bank- 
ruptcy. If, however, the factory were 
properly equipped with purchasing agents, 
salesmen, and trained specialists, and if it 
were properly organized, its employee 
ownership would be an advantage and not 
a detriment, for it would give a tremendous 
stimulus to the working force. Carry the 
comparison into agriculture. Before the 
County Improvement League took hold 
of the agricultural affairs of Hampden 
County, Mass., that $18,000,000 business 
was conducted individually by the farmers. 
Instead of devoting all their attention to 
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the treatment of the soil and the produc- 
tion of crops, these working owners were 
obliged to spend a large portion of their 
time in purchasing and selling. Naturally, 
there was not much time left for the study 
necessary to make them better farmers. 

The Hampden County Improvement 
League was organized in Springfield, Mass., 
in January, 1913, and its first efforts were 
directed toward improving the soil, crops, 
live-stock, and farm management of the 
county, the local manufacture of farm 
supplies and products, and codperative 
buying and selling. A general secretary and 
manager was engaged, besides an agricult- 
ural adviser and a horticultural adviser. 

The advisers made more than 650 farm 
visits in 1913, giving assistance in various 
departments of farm management and 
practice. Codperative exchanges were or- 
ganized to buy fertilizers, lime, spraying 
materials, live-stock, apple barrels and 
boxes, and to sell the produce. Fruit, vege- 
table, and dairy shows were held, and local 
farmers’ clubs .and fruit growers’ associ- 
ations were formed. In one year general 
agricultural conditions in the county 
showed a great improvement. 

In other words, the League made the 
beginnings of an organization such as 
makes our industrial activity so much 
more effective than our agricultural efforts. 

Then the leaders of the League found 
their activities broadening out to include 
all the economic, social, moral, and educa- 
tional interests of the rural districts, and 
they are now in the fight not only for better 
agriculture, but for better homes and 
better men and women. They are organ- 
izing the community life of the county. 
Social service and educational depart- 
ments have been established, and sanita- 
tion, hygiene, domestic economy, and 
rural recreation have received attention. 

The reason that cities have been more 
attractive places to live in than the country 
is that social intercourse, communication, 
and buying and selling are organized in 
town and not in the country. 

Economically and socially the problem 
of country life is to get an organization. 
It can be met only by each community 
taking itself in hand. The Government 
and all other outside agencies may stimu- 


late organization by information and 
advice, but in the end the real work of 
country organization must be done locally 
and must be supported by local enthusiasm 
and understanding. 


A PROBLEM OF DIVISION 


Boston, a group of employee repre- 

sentatives meet jointly with the man- 
agement to determine the administration 
of the business. This store has the demo- 
cratic form of government. 

In the Middle West is a big soap manu- 
factory of which the employees own a 
large proportion of the stock. Dividends 
on the stock are from 12 to 18 per cent. and 
the employees receive a like interest on 
their wages. Labor strike agitators find 
a small field here. 

In Germany, an employer advances 
funds to his workers to enable them to 
build homes. In this way he substitutes 
for their feeling of dependence one of self- 
respecting ambition. 

These are only a few examples of the 
modern tendency toward democracy in 
business. relations. They, and many 
others, were shown in the Exhibit of Better 
Industrial Relations, held in New York 
during the week of April 18th to 25th, by 
the Business Men’s Group of the Society 
for Ethical Culture. 

The aim of the exhibit was to show those 
activities in industry which recognize the 
human element and better the conditions 
of employer and employee. If our indus- 
trial civilization is to be a success it has 
got to work more smoothly than it does 
now, for in the friction that now pre- 
vails thousands of workers are ruined and 
many enterprises that could support other 
thousands of people are destroyed. Em- 
ployers and employees are too far apart, 
and their aloofness (partly the cause and 
partly the effect) is the sure sign that our 
industry is not organized properly. Inthe 
first place it should be more effective so 
that it would make more money to divide. 
In the second place it should divide the 
money more fairly. And if it did divide 
more fairly, the stimulus of such division 
would make more to divide. 


| A certain large department store in 
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The faults of our industrial leaders have 
been told over many times. Greed, lack 
of foresight, and lack of fair dealing by 
many employers have delayed the har- 
monious constructive effort of employer 
and employee. At the same time, despite 
the benefits which collective bargaining 
has brought, the labor union practices, 
based on shortsighted and narrow con- 
ceptions, have likewise retarded proper 
development. As former President Eliot, 
of Harvard, says: 


Is it not perfectly plain that in our country 
the trades unionists are not really happy as a 
matter of fact? To my thinking they never 
will be, so long as they get no satisfaction in 
their daily work. It is the grudging spirit in 
which they work which prevents them from 
getting any content out of their work for a 
livelihood. 

All well read, thinking people believe that the 
progress of civilization depends on universal, 
steady, productive labor; the unions seem to 
believe that the less one works the better. 

Although profit-sharing is not applicable in 
all industries, | see in sound methods of profit- 
sharing one mode of escape from the deplorable 
effects of trades union teachings; for just profit- 
sharing will present to employer and employed 
alike precisely the same motive for faithful, 
generous, codperative industry and for success- 
ful productiveness. No profit-sharing method 
will work which does not turn out to be in the 
long run profitable alike to employer and em- 
ployed, to owner and wage earner, to capital 
and labor. 


The problem is to find a working ar- 
rangement that will make business more 
efficient so that there will be more profits 
to divide, and at the same time to provide a 
scheme of division that will stimulate every 
one, from the top of industry to the bot- 
tom, to their best endeavor. 


A ROAD DEMONSTRATION 


LL the country and city author- 
A ities along the route of the great 
highway from Washington to At- 

lanta have promised to pay for the main- 
tenance of this road under the supervision 
of the engineers of the United States Office 
of Public Roads. For the first time in our 
history we are to have about 600 miles of 
continuous good road under expert care. 


This project ought to give a great stim- 
ulus to road maintenance, not only by 
showing how well it can be done, but also 
how cheaply it can be done. For it is fair 
to say that waste, incompetence, and graft, 
one or all three, are generally in evidence 
where roads are built in the United States; 
and our maintenance is usually less well 
done than our building. These sad facts 
apply perhaps even more to the country 
roads than to those in the cities. 

The Washington-Atlanta highway ought 
to furnish a national demonstration of how 
to maintain a road properly and of what 
such maintenance should cost. The in- 
fluence of a standard of this kind should 
be tremendous, not only in the counties 
through which the highway goes, but all 
over the country. It is time that we, as a 
people, took our roads in hand honestly 
and efficiently to keep them in proper con- 
dition for the profit of our farmers and for 
the social convenience of all people who live 
in the country, and to end one of the 
greatest wastes which hampers our effici- 
ency asanation. There could hardly bea 
more spectacular or effective stimulus to 
such a movement than the object-lesson 
highway from the Capital to Atlanta. 


WHAT THE IRISH QUESTION 
MEANS TO ENGLAND 


O LESS a person than Sir Edward 
N Grey, England’s Foreign Secre- 
tary, has suggested a change in the 
present organization of the British Empire; 
the War Secretary, Colonel Seely, was 
forced to resign; and the Prime Minister 
has taken that office as well as that of 
First Lord: of the Treasury, which he 
already held. A field marshal and many 
other officers haveresigned,andthe undem- 
ocratic system of officering the British 
army has called attention to itself in a way 
that may result in its modification. A 
hundred thousand or more British subjects 
are in arms ready for revolution. Even 
the King’s name has been subjected to a 
hostile demonstration in Parliament. Pre- 
vious to these recent events the power of 
the House of Lords was so much curtailed 
as to leave it negligible. The curious part 
of all these happenings is that their cause 
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is not an English question but an Irish 
question — the Irish question, home rule. 

For half a century the Irish Nationalists 
in Parliament have struggled to get a gov- 
ernment of theirown. But whether or not 
Ireland should have it, England refused 
it until in the turns of politics it came about 
that the Home Rulers held the balance 
of power between the two English parties. 

Having arrived in this stategic position, 
they have the long-sought-for measure al- 
most within their grasp when Ulster takes 
the same stand against them that they 
have so long taken against England, and 
shows a willingness to back its contention 
in arms. 

The Liberal party has staked its con- 
tinuance in office, and, therefore, for a time 
at least, its programme against inherited 
privileges, on the passage of some kind 
of a Home Rule bill that will satisfy the 
Irish party. The House of Lords opposed 
it and was shorn of its power. Now the 
army opposes it. We have still to see what 
the result of this opposition will be. Fora 
few days it was supposed that the King 
had interfered in behalf of the army, and 
there were speeches in the House of Com- 
mons that showed small appreciation of 
Royal interference. All these things, 
which intrinsically have no connection 
whatever with the Home Rule question, 
have become inextricably mixed up with it. 

The party in power under Mr. Asquith, 
like most coalitions, stands for two totally 
unconnected policies at once; and though 
this double purpose has given the party 
a majority it has also given it elements of 
weakness. There are undoubtedly many 
Englishmen who believe in Liberalism 
who are not in favor of coercing Ulster, and 
on the other hand there are certainly many 
Home Rulers who would vote for almost 
anything for England that meant home 
rule for Ireland. 


ALFRED NOYES 


N APRIL oth the election of Alfred 
Noyes as “visiting professor”’ of 
Modern English Literature was 
sanctioned by the trustees of Princeton 
University. This is another step in’ the 


intellectual fraternity of the nations that 





has been so successfully fostered by the 
system of “exchange professors” that uni- 
versities in America, Germany, and France 
have adopted. 

But Mr. Noyes has a mission that may 
be peculiarly valuable to us who are per- 
haps the least tolerant of all peoples toward 
“mere literature.’ Here is a poet who 
makes his living solely by writing poetry 
and lecturing about poetry. He is, so far 
as contemporary opinion can settle the 
matter, a producer of genuine literature. 
But his ability breeds no peculiarities. He 
believes — and succeeds in proving to 
skeptical “business men” — that there is 
nothing aloof from every-day life in the 
true spirit of poetry. In his own life and 
personality he is insistent upon normality. 
He is a healthy, six-foot young English- 
man, who rowed three years on the Oxford 
crew, a vigorous man who wears the same 
kind of clothes other men wear and wears 
his hair as other men wear theirs. 

Mr. Noyes has set himself the task of 
proving that poetry and action can be as 
close akin now as when Sir Walter Raleigh 
turned from writing verse to harrying the 
Spanish Main. Only the springs of action 
have changed with the times, and Mr. 
Noyes writes more vigorously in favor of 
peace than most of the older poets wrote in 
praise of war. It is doubtful if there is in 
the English language a more unsparing 
arraignment of the causes of war or a more 
appalling picture of its futility than his 
most recent work, “The Wine Press.” 


FIGHTING THE DEVIL WITH MAPS 


r “SHE New York Federation of 
Churches has sent to all the Protes- 
tant clergymen that live within 

twenty-five miles of the centre of New 

York City a full outline of a method by 

which they may become really efficient in 

their work. 

Sensibly enough, the first suggestion in 
this programme is that the clergyman 
shall map his territory so that he may 
know what he has to fight and where his 
enemies are. The Federation’s circular 
describes a simple method of making such 
a map. It directs the clergyman’s atten- 
tion to the recent reports of the Federal 
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Census and points out that they afford an 
easy means to determine the relative 
strength of various nationalities in his 
neighborhood. It advises that he learn 
about the shops, factories, parks, and other 
institutions to which he may extend his 
influence. It then gives exhaustive prac- 
tical suggestions for active work. Here 
are a few of these suggestions: 


Coiperate with the Tenement House Depart- 
ment to banish dark rooms. For method apply 
to the Federation. 

Codperate with the Board of Health in the 
care of milk stations. 

Assist the Association of Tuberculosis Clinics 
in conducting the nearest neighborhood clinic 
or day boat camp. 

Organize the children through the public 
schools for a periodic ‘Spotless Town” cam- 
paign. 

Ascertain the moral character of any employ- 
ment bureau in your district. 

Acquaint your district’s people with the city’s 
recreation resources by organizing visits to 
museums, zodlogical gardens, parks, and play- 
grounds. 

Regard the police as an ally and develop a 
personal acquaintance with them. 

Organize a committee to codperate with any 
neighborhood home for the aged. 


From the fifty or more suggestions that 
are given in the Federation’s circular, any 
clergyman can select enough definite ac- 
tivities to bring him fully into the life of 
the people about him. 

The charge that has been most com- 
monly made against the Church is that it 
is out of touch with the world. This 
movement in New York is one of the many 
hopeful evidences that the Church is com- 
ing back into touch with daily needs of the 
people, and putting its organization and 
its influence at the service of the State. 
CONTROVERSIES OF RACE 

OF RELIGION 


AND 


ACE and Religion stand as the two 
most formidable opponents of 
world peace or universal under- 

standing. Governmental abuses which 
lead to civil war may be reformed. The 
desire for profits that stirs up many wars 
may be restrained. On these topics men 
will listen to reason. But in differences 
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that are based on religion and race, pride 
and prejudice play a larger part than the 
appeal to reason. In Ulster the Catholic 
Celt and the Presbyterian Scot, neighbors 
of two hundred years’ standing, have 
nursed their antipathy until it has unsettled 
all England. The Ulstermen around whom 
the controversy wages live chiefly in four 
little counties in the North of Ireland 
and number altogether much less than a 
million. Yet they urge their cause so stub- 
bornly that the affairs of sixty times their 
number of people are deferred to the Ulster 
question. 

Members of Parliament from the Catho- 
lic counties of Ireland cheered when the 
British army suffered reverses in South 
Africa. That was twelve years ago, but 
those cheers have something to do with the 
aversion with which the English army looks 
upon coercing Ulster into joining the rest of 
Ireland now. There have been many other 
contributing irritants in the situation. 
But, underneath, the fundamental difficul- 
ties of the Irish question rest upon differ- 
ences in race and religion. On these ques- 
tions men are apt not to reason but to feel. 

In the Balkan Peninsula are Serbs, Bul- 
garians, Albanians, and Turks, Roman 
Catholics, Greek Orthodox Christians, and 
Mohammedans. There are Serbs in Servia, 
in Montenegro, and millions over the bor- 
der in Dalmatia, Croatia, and other prov- 
inces under Austrian rule. The lines of 
racial cleavage and of religious cleavage 
and the limits of the governments do not 
coincide. They coincide better now than 
before the last war, and therefore that was 
a step toward peace, but there are still 
Mohammedans in Christian countries, 
Roman Catholics in Greek Orthodox 
countries, and many other complications 
which even now leave the Balkans a 
fertile ground for intrigue and the play 
of passion, 

A homogeneous people may come of many 
different strains of blood, but so long as 
they are homogeneous and intelligent they 
are likely to be free from the troubles that 
arise from racial and religious intoler- 
ance. So far this has been our happy lot. 
If, however, we encourage or allow the 
immigration of great numbers of aliens 
faster than we can assimilate them, we are 
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preparing a fertile soil for discrimination 
and disturbance in the future. 

This is what we are doing at present. 
We are inviting to our shores the seeds of 
discord. ‘This is not necessarily because 
of any differences between the present im- 
migrants and their predecessors, though 
there seem to be points of difference, but 
because they are coming faster than we can 
make them homogeneous with ourselves 
and enlightened according toour standards. 


There are two kinds of people who see 
very Clearly the seeming advantages of the 
present immigration system under which 
229,155 people, chiefly unskilled laborers, 
came to the port of New York during four 
months last winter when there was not too 
much work for those who were already here. 
Ihe great employers of unskilled labor — 
the railroads, for example — feel the need 
of a cheap labor supply that constantly 
renews itself. They want immigrants 
because they need them for rough work. 

But with those who work on the rail- 
roads, in the mines, and in the mills, others 
come in who never get farther than the city 
slums. Even those who go into the mines 
and mills are not an unmixed advantage to 
the country, as recent events in West Vir- 
ginia and Colorado clearly show. Perhaps 
if we got along with a much smaller and 
better selected stream of immigration the 
net result might be better even so far as the 
large employers are concerned. 

here is another class, however, who be- 
lieve in a hospitable attitude toward the 
foreign poor that seek these shores. They 
take the somewhat unpractical ground 
that as America has always been the asy- 
lum of the oppressed, the doors of hope 
should not be closed now. ‘They overlook 
the fact that by taking more immigrants 
than we can assimilate we are ruining the 
very asylum which has made America at- 
tractive, that we are tending to reproduce 
the very conditions from which the foreign 
laborers try to escape when they come here. 

We have certainly reached a time when 
the safe and wise course is to restrict in 
many ways the immigration which we are 
now getting, for it is fraught at least as 
much with problems as with productivity. 
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GETTING BACK TO NORMAL 





FAMOUS editor and publisher is 
reported to have said while lectur- 
ing in Chicago that ‘the public is 

getting tired of having ‘sex’ eternally 
dinned into its ears.” He said: 

“| predict confidently that within a few 
months sex problem stories and series will 
be banished from the reputable magazines.” 

Haven't they always been? Would it 
not have been nearer the facts to have 
said that of late some otherwise respectable 
magazines have“ featured”’ the sex problem 
story, in the hope that it was a “ get-rich- 
quick” road to profits? If it proved profit- 
able, it was not the only road to profit, for 
many respectable magazines kept the ac- 
centuated sex stories out of their pages and 
still survived. The public demand, if there 
was one, for such matter was not so uni- 
versal but that it could be disregarded 
without fatal consequences. In fact, the 
continued publication of semi-indecent 
matter is much more likely to lead to 
failure than is the continued publication 
of decent matter. 

The publisher said also that “what the 
readers want now is a little of the good, 
old-style fiction that writers have found it 
hard to sell recently and special articles 
along uplift lines that are at once interest- 
ing and constructive.” 

They always did. Perhaps they are a lit- 
tle tired of “uplift” as they are of “muck 
raking,” but the public likes now and al- 
ways has liked good clean fiction and “‘in- 
teresting and constructive” special articles. 


IRREPRESSIBLE MR. SHAKE- 
SPEARE 


HE hit of the recent theatrical sea- 
son was undoubtedly the plays of 
Shakespeare. Mr. Sothern and 

Miss Marlowe had a repetition of their 
former success in their yearly Shakespear- 


THE 


ean repertory. Miss Margaret Anglin 
transferred her vivid personality from 
emotional drama to the delightful — and 


successful — production of Shakespearean 
comedies. ‘The Ben Greet players, and the 
Benson players from England, have toured 
the country in these old, perennially new 





























































18 
ramas. And Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son appeared in “Hamlet” as one of the 
plays of his farewell tour. The critics are 
always claiming Shakespeare as their es- 
pecial prey for dissection and discussion, 
but the public now as heretofore love him 
and pay to see his plays produced. 





A PUBLIC DEFENDER OF THE POOR 


“ “HERE is a new kind of law officer 
appearing in the courts of Los 
Angeles County, California. A Pub- 

lic Defender pleads the cases of the poor. A 
poor man accused of a crime whose case 
reaches the Superior Court cancallupon the 
lawyer who fills this recently invented 
office. Elsewhere in the United States the 
court appoints a lawyer to represent de- 
fendants who cannot hire their own coun- 
sel. In some cases able counsel are ap- 
pointed. In other cases they are not. In 
Los Angeles County the poor defendants 
have a county officer to defend them just 
as they have a county officer to prosecute 
them. Presumably the counsel are equal 
in ability and the truth will out. This 
seems a very sensible arrangement, for, 
after all, the best interests of the county 
are served when everyone has an absolutely 
fair trial, and that can hardly be when the 
poor are defended by mediocre counsel and 
are prosecuted by able men. 

Besides the criminal cases of poor in the 
Superior Court, the public defender takes 
civil cases in which the defendants seem un- 
duly harassed by creditors. He is also em- 
powered to institute civil suits to collect 
debts of less than $100 for the indigent. 
This enables him to collect workingmen’s 
wages for them, which they are more or less 
powerless to collect for themselves because 
of the cost of litigation. 

Los Angeles County’s unusual experi- 
ment began in January of this year. Public 
Defender Walton J. Wood obtained the 
position by a civil service examination in 
which he stood highest among fifty candi- 
dates. During the first month nearly a 
thousand applicants brought their cases to 
the new office. More than half of the ap- 
plicants were found to be deserving but so 
poor that they were unable to hire an at- 
torney. In most of the civil cases the pub- 
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lic defender, with the prestige of his office, 
has beenable to settle the cases out of court. 

The creation of a public defender pro- 
vides a better. method of handling the 
cases of the poor than the system of ap- 
pointing lawyers to serve without fee, for 
if these be men of ability whose time js 
valuable they are tempted to slur such 
cases for more remunerative work, and if 
they be men of little ability but plenty of 
time their counsel is not worth much. It 
is another step away from the time when 
justice was a commodity to be bought, and 
toward the millennium — still somewhat in 
the distance — when it shall be automatic 
and free to every one. 


THE Y. M. C. A. IN THE COUNTRY 
|: AN isolated community in Massa- 





chusetts a saloon keeper, noting how 

the young people of the village flocked 
to the church sociables, determined to con- 
duct sociables of his own. He fitted up 
rooms for the purpose, and he soon had his 
parlors filled with dancing young people, 
and intoxicating drinks were not barred. 

The churches were helpless in the face of 
this competition, and the social and moral 
life of the community rapidly degenerated. 
Then entered a new element, the non-sec- 
tarian Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The “‘county work”’ leader devised compet- 
itive social attractions, and he put them 
through with such enthusiasm that he soon 
had the young people with him. During 
Christmas week the saloon keeper made a 
final bid for supremacy with a garish car- 
nival, but the Y. M. C. A. leader met him 
with three separate social events in a series, 
and on the night of the carnival most of the 
young people were in church. The monop- 
oly of the social life of the community has 
now passed back into the hands of the de- 
cent people. 

Similar stories of moral regeneration 
might be told of hundreds of other rural 
communities from Maine to California. 

Dr. Robert Weidensall, in 1872, organ- 
ized the first rural Young Men’s Christian 
Association in DuPage township, Will 
County, Ill. The following year a county- 
wide movement was set on foot in Mason 
County, Ill. By 1906, this movement had 
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been so successful in different parts of the 
country that it was organized as a depart- 
ment by the International Committee of 
the Y. M.C.A. 

A-survey showed that only 4o per cent. 
of American young manhood could possi- 
bly be reached by city work. There are, 
roughly, 45,000 rural communities in the 
United States and Canada in which this 
work might be organized, to reach, in all, 
more than 12,000,000 young men and boys. 
The officers of the Y. M. C. A. early decided 
to make the county the unit of their work, 
and they found that 2,000 counties in the 
United States and 500 in Canada were 
adapted to it. 

To-day, eighty-nine of these counties 
have been thoroughly organized, and others 
are being surveyed. Work is going on in 
others under state supervision. More than 
one hundred trained secretaries are in the 
field, mostly college men, and others are 
being given a careful course in preparation. 
More than 25,000 young men and boys are 
members of these county associations, and 
more than 3,000,000 people are being di- 
rectly reached. Nearly $400,000 a year is 
now available for the work. 

The rural secretaries work with the sup- 
port of influential local committees. Every 
effort is made to codperate with churches 
and other agencies for betterment. Better 
farming, agriculturalinstruction, good roads, 
better schools, supplementary education, 
tural recreation, play festivals, corn clubs, 
boys’ camps, sanitation, sex hygiene, law 
enforcement, better home life, and religious 
work of many sorts,are among the many ac- 
tivities of these county committees. Be- 
cause they bring together the better forces 
of the rural community, regardless of de- 
nominational lines, and because they build 
up all sides of community life, these com- 
mittees are having remarkable success in 
their work of inspiration and regeneration. 


PESTS THAT PAY 


HE Federal Government and sev- 
eral state governments have spent 
more than 4 million dollars to fight 

the brown-tail and gipsy moths; they have 
spent more than 5 million dollars to fight 


the boll weevil; they have spent more than 
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2 million dollars to fight the cattle tick. Be- 
sides these direct expenditures, the cost of 
these pests to farmers through the destruc- 
tion of crops, trees, and cattle amounts to 
more than 3 billion dollars. 

These losses are largely the price we pay 
for belonging to the family of nations, for 
several of the most destructive pests were 
imported from foreign lands. They are 
also the price of ignorance and neglect, for 
our lawmakers and our farmers have re- 
fused to take up the fight against these 
pests at the request of ‘‘mere scientists” 
until too late for first-aid measures to be ef- 
fective. Elsewhere in this magazine Mr. 
E. L. D. Seymour describes the dramatic 
advance of these devastating invaders, and 
the stupidity of some of our people in refus- 
ing to face them. 

But in some directions their depredations 
have been disguised blessings. They have 
probably taught more farmers the practical 
value of science than almost any other form 
of teaching could. They have probably 
had more influencethan any other onething 
upon the attitude of legislators toward the 
great problems of rural life. But what a 
price to pay! If only they can fix upon 
the public mind the importance of high 
intelligence in the practical issues of life 
— then, what a gain! 


THE OVERSEAS NUMBER 


MERICA Overseas consists of lands, 
A peoples, and responsibility — and 

the responsibility covers more 
than the flag. We have a great inter- 
est in the affairs of government from the 
Rio Grande to Panama, and in the Carib- 
bean. We have dependencies in the At- 
lantic and in the Pacific which not only 
give us new problems of administration 
but a little different relationship with 
foreign countries. With these new lands 
and new relations the Army and Navy of 
the United States have taken on many new 
tasks and responsibilities. 

The America Overseas Number of the 
Wor_p’s Workisdevoted partly to explain- 
ing why it is we now take an interest in the 
kind of elections held in Honduras; how our 
policies are affected by the internal affairs 
of Haiti; what we have done in Porto Rico; 
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what impression American rule has made in 
the Philippines; how the American soldier 
has become a health officer, civil adminis- 
trator, road builder, judge, jury, and fight- 
ing man all in one; and how the Navy, with 
four fortified harbors, can dominate the 
whole Pacific Ocean. 


The American public is becoming more 
and more interested in the problems of our 
island possessions and in the problems aris- 
ing from our relations with our Latin- 
American neighbors. To feed this interest 
is the reason for the America Overseas 


.Number of the WorLp’s Work. 


OF BUYING STOCKS TO DODGE TAXES 


CLERGY MAN from New Eng- 

land came to this department a 

few weeks ago in a greatly dis- 

turbed frame of mind. He be- 

gan his story by explaining 

modestly that for several years he had 

been fortunate in having a salary some- 

what above the average, and that, before 

it had become necessary for him to pro- 

vide financial assistance for his. children 

in finishing their education, he had been 
an investor in a small way. 

The beginning of his investment experi- 
ence, in at least one respect, had been a 
happy one. He had for a long time been 
the target of a half dozen or more notorious 
“get-rich-quick”” promoters, but he had 
escaped falling a victim to any of their 
schemes. He had fully realized that he 
lacked the proper qualifications to make it 
possible to go ahead on his own initiative 
and invest his savings discriminately. So 
his first concern had been to find someone 
upon whose judgment he might depend to 
prevent him from blundering. 

A friend and neighbor was president of 
one of the local banks, and it was to him 
that the clergyman quite naturally turned 
for his advice. He went away from his 
. first interview at the banker’s office with 
the feeling that he was in safe hands. One 
thing in particular which had impressed 
him as a mark of the proficiency of his ad- 
viser was what the banker had said about 
the importance of considering the way in 
which securities were affected by the prop- 
erty tax laws of the state. 

Practically all forms of investment, the 
banker had explained, except Government 
bonds — which were placed beyond the 
reach of state and local assessors by Fed- 


eral statute — and corporation stocks,were 
taxable at such rates as to amount almost 
to confiscation of the investor’s income from 
them. Government bonds, he had sensi- 
bly pointed out, were a sort of investment 
luxury which few people could really afford 
to buy. They bore low interest rates, sold 
at very high prices, and returned a cor- 
respondingly low rate of income, not for the 
sole reason that they were perfectly safe, 
but because, when owned by national 
banks, they conferred special privileges 
which the individual could not take advan- 
tage of. The problem in the clergyman’s 
case, therefore, seemed to be to find some- 
thing in the category of “exempt” stocks, 
on which the yield would be good and the 
risk negligible. That, the banker had as- 
sured him, would not be difficult, but it 
would, perhaps, be well to take a little time 
to study the question thoroughly before 
undertaking to make a definite choice. 
With the aid of such records and reports 
as the banker had available, the qualities 
of a good many different securities were 
compared at subsequent interviews. There 
was at first the temptation to put the money 
into some of the local manufacturing 
stocks, which were then gaining rapidly in 
favor among investors in New England. 
But the banker showed some hesitancy 
about endorsing them as a clergyman’s 
investment, and the choice finally rested 
upon two of the old, substantial dividend- 
payers which, at the time all this was hap- 
pening, it would have been considered 
almost heresy to criticise from any point of 
view. They were the stocks of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad and of the Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Company, which at the 
prices then prevailing gave the clergyman 
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an average rate of income on his investment 
of nearly 5 per cent. 

For several years everything went well 
with this investment. But suddenly, in 
1908, along came the announcement that 
it had been found necessary to reduce the 
Western Union dividend, which had been 
on a cash basis of 5 per cent. a year since 
1891, and that year the clergyman was left 
wondering just why it was he had received 
from that part of his investment only 1 per 
cent. in cash, and the equivalent of 2} per 
cent. in stock. The same year there was a 
slight reduction, also, in his income from 
the Boston & Maine shares, foreshadowing 
a cut in their regular dividend rate the fol- 
lowing year from 7 to 6 per cent. and later 
the omission of the dividends entirely. 

Meanwhile an alarming shrinkage had 
taken place in the market value of both 
stocks, and despite continued assurances 
from the banker the clergyman found him- 
self rapidly losing respect for his friend’s 
opinions. He dared not try now to make 
a change in his investments, lest he jump 
from the frying pan into the fire. So he 
determined grimly to reconcile himself 
to his losses and await developments. 

When he wrote to this department re- 
cently, he had begun to feel encouraged 
over the apparently favorable turn in the 
affairs of the Western Union Company, 
although he said he did not like the appear- 
ance of the spectre of governmental owner- 
ship of the telegraph lines. But he had be- 
come convinced that, at best, he could not 
hope for any further return on his Boston 
& Maine stockfor several years to come and 
he figured that, if he were to retain the in- 
vestments until 1918, completing a period 
of fifteen years of ownership, they would 
show him an average return of only a frac- 
tion more than 3 per cent. on the cost price. 
That, he added, was the measure of his suc- 
cess in endeavoring legally to escape the 
tax collector. And he considered it mea- 
gre compensation, indeed, for all the anx- 
iety he had been compelled to suffer. 

This story is told here because it illus- 
trates aform of temptation to which an ever- 
increasing number of investors seem prone 
to yield without pausing to consider the 
possible consequences. Several readers 
have come to this department recently with 
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the criticism that it talks too much about 
bonds; that it seems to forget that in 
so many localities the personal property 
tax laws practically compel the investor 
to put his money into stocks. Last month, 
for example, a letter from one of these 
critics was printed in another part of the 
magazine. It pointed out that in Illinois, 
where the writer lived, a bond investment 
yielding 5 per cent. on the purchase price 
would net only about 3 per cent. after the 
payment of the tax. The argument in 
this case was that stocks like Chicago & 
Northwestern and Illinois Central were 
better investments than any bond. A 
Massachusetts reader wrote not long since: 

“The ‘Lesson of a Yankee Investor’ 
seems to be to buy bonds rather than 
stocks. Evidently he does not live in Mass- 
achusetts, where all bonds, except those of 
the state and its subdivisions, and mort- 
gage bonds where the mortgage is less (or 
not greater) than the assessed value of the 
real estate, are taxable yearly at about 2 per 
cent. on the average on their market value; 
that is, a 43 per cent. railroad or industrial 
bond selling at par would yield its holder, if 
he paid his tax, about 23 per cent.” 

These are examples of a kind of reason- 
ing which is all very well for the alert busi- 
ness man or other experienced investor, 
but which is likely to prove dangerous for 
those whose circumstances demand that 
every consideration be given to the funda- 
mental need in investmentsy which is safety 
of principal rather than high income. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that it is better 
in the long run for investors of the latter 
class to content themselves with the lower 
net income from bonds and mortgages than 
to assume the risks inherent in even the 
best of stocks. 

Doubtless the time will come when all 
the states will recognize the necessity of 
working out, along sensible and scientific 
lines, the problem of the taxation of in- 
vestment securities. Several have al- 


ready done so, and with results which 
make it seem surprising that their example 
has not been followed everywhere. For 
their experiences have proved that themore 
reasonable the tax on the individual in- 
vestor, the greater is the revenue to the 
state itself. 
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WHAT IT COMPRISES, HOW MUCH IT COSTS, HOW IT IS GOVERNED, HOW 
MANY PEOPLE INHABIT IT, WHAT WE AND THEY HAVE GAINED BY OUR 
RULE — A LOOK AHEAD FROM THIS SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER 


BY 
GEORGE MARVIN 


HEN, in the late sum- Consul Goodnow smiled when he told how 
mer of 1898, Lieutenant Prince Henry had said to him that even if 
(now Admiral) Fiske, the United States should get Manila the 

navigator of the U.S.S. Powers would not allow us to keep it.”’ 
Petrel, took his ship That change whichAdmiral Fiske noticed 
back from Manila Bay across the China at Hongkong, a few months after the first 
seas to dry-dock it at Hongkong, he and _ sea-fight of the Spanish War, has been going 
his fellow officers noticed a great change on ever since. It is noticed now in places 
in the bearing of Europeans toward them. other than Hongkong. Dewey’s May- 
“We had not been used to being well day victory, in which the nine-hundred-ton 
treated,” he writes, ‘or at least not as gunboat Petrel had a share, was merely 
equals, especially by the English and Ger-_ the first and most dramatic of a series of 
mans. Now we recognized a distinct events by which a nation of infinite but 
change in their attitude toward us, and_ untried resources passed from _ isolation 
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HOW FOUR ISLANDS COULD COMMAND THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


WITH GUAM, KISKA, SAMOA, AND HONOLULU FORTIFIED BY THE UNITED STATES, NO FOREIGN FLEET 
COULD ATTACK OUR PACIFIC COAST BECAUSE IT WOULD HAVE NO OPPORTUNITY TO COAL ITS SHIPS, AND 
BECAUSE AN AMERICAN FLEET, OPERATING FROM THESE NAVAL BASES, COULD DESTROY ITS SUPPLY TRAIN 
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AMERICAN | 724,686 Sq. Miles 





FRENCH | 4,089,076 Sq. Miles 








GERMAN AFRICA | 931,460 Sq. Miles | 














PORTUGUESE | 802,952 Sq. Mileq 








DUTCH | 783,000 Sq. Miles 


ITALIAN | 748,000 Sq. Miles 


SPANISH 37 Sq. Miles 














OUR OVERSEAS TERRITORY 


COMPARED TO EUROPEAN COLONIES. FRANCE OWNS 
FIVE TIMES AS MUCH NON-CONTIGUOUS LAND AS WE 
CONTROL, AND EVEN PORTUGAL AND THE NETHER- 
LANDS HAVE “EXPANDED” FURTHER 


and comparative unimportance to a posi- 
tion second to one other only among the 
nations of the earth. 

“America” in April, 1897, did not mean 
what America means in April, 1914. Just 
what that change involves is-the general 
topic of several articles in this issue of the 
Wor_p’s Work. These articles are devoted 
toa timely taking account of national stock, 
not with a look backward so much as a fair 
facing of the present with whatever it may 
hold of development along seemingly des- 
tined lines. What are the new constitu- 
ents of the United States of America? 
What progress have we made these sixteen 
years in our new job as administrators of 
overseas dominions and their alien peoples? 
The three thousand islands of the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, Guam, Tutuila, Hawaii, 
the Panama Zone, Alaska, and the far- 
flung Aleutian keys—they are all ad- 
ministratively parts of the United States, 
each in its different way American. Their 
possession means vastly greater civil and 
military responsibilities, added vexations, 
misunderstandings, rewards, and an im- 
measurably wider vision, than were ours 
before Gridley fired that first gun off Ca- 
vite sixteen years ago. This month of 
May is the sixteenth anniversary of the 
United States as a World Power. 

In some cafés of Paris, the capital where 
all Latin America spends its money, an 
“American” may come from any one of 


several trans-atlantic countries, and in 
Buenos Aires and Santiago de Chile, to 
be both clear and courteous, you must re- 
member to say the United States of North 
America. Nevertheless, in general every- 
where now, outside some parts of the South- 
ern continent, “America” means this land 
of the stars and stripes. Even so, it is a 
term of wide construction. It is what the 
El Dorado tower of the Woolworth Build- 
ing means to the Armenian immigrant 
staring across from Ellis Island at an unbe- 
lievable city rising dreamily in the early 
lights of morning; what the nervous twang 
of “ Yankee” tourists in Swiss hotels signi- 
fies to irritated, insular Englishmen. It is 
the effect of an uninterrupted series of 
Olympic victories upon the perplexed and 
defeated youth of Europe, or the disgrace- 
ful idea which prevailed in Shanghai before 
Judge Wilfley cleaneda reproach, which had 
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HOW WE HAVE GROWN 


THE SHADED PORTION SHOWS THE AREA OF OUR 
OVERSEAS POSSESSIONS. THE HEAVY BLACK LINE 
DRAWN AROUND THEM INCLUDES THE TOTAL AREA OF 
THE UNITED STATES UP TO 1817 





“4 
called itself American for immunity, out of 
the Chinese coast ports. 

These are some of the varied readings 
abroad. At home, though we retain a 
strong grip on the essentials, a similarly 
wide vagueness prevails as to the details of 
the definition. For example, how many 
citizens of the United States know that 
they own territory overseas, counting 
Alaska as non-contiguous, that is almost 
equal in area to the entire extent of what 
was the United States in 1817, or that, in 
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varying degrees, they control the destinies 
of nine millions of “foreigners” or ‘‘col- 
onists” living in these dominions, a pop- 
ulation almost as numerous as that of 
Mexico, greater than that of all Scandi- 
navia, and about twice as large as the 
population of Chile. 

All sorts and conditions of men compose 
this American population, no more varied 
as individuals than the mixed races which 
migrate through our ports into eventual 
citizenship and a higher cost of living, but 
more varied as separate communities, re- 
taining under American rule on their own 
soil their distinguishing characteristics. In 
the Philippine archipelago alone more than 
thirty different tribes are wards of this Gov- 
ernment. In Porto Rico, here and there 
among Negro and Carib types and their in- 
veterate combinations, you will find pure 
Castilians, courtly survivals of the Spanish 
time. American Esquimaux inhabit north- 
ern Alaska. Smooth-skinned Samoans are 
our stevedores in their native islands. On 
Guam the few remaining Chamorros left 
in the Pacific work on the Government's 
roads, and gentle Caroline Islanders, who 
look like tired Navajo Indians, farm and 
fish under the protection of the naval sta- 
tion. It is a great catholicity of race and 
religion, of language and customs, sprink- 
led over all the zones of climate. 

The dominions of the United States, 
thus variously peopled, extend much more 
widely over the world than most of us sup- 
pose. Not so widely as the British Em- 
pire, for the sun does set upon the Amer- 
ican flag, though only during the hours 
between nightfall on Balabac and the com- 
ing of thedawntoCulebra Island. Starting 
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SOME COMPARISONS OF POPULATIONS 


WITHIN THE LIFETIME OF MEN NOW LIVING THE TOTAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES WAS ONLY 
THREE MILLION GREATER THAN THE PRESENT POPULATION OF OUR OVERSEAS DOMINIONS 
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OUR STRONGEST NAVAL POSITION 
TRANSFORMED INTO AN IMPREGNABLE FORTRESS AND INTO A 


PEARL HARBOR, WHICH IS NOW BEING 


IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


SECURE HAVEN TO WHICH AN AMERICAN FLEET COULD RETIRE FOR REPAIRS AND FRESH SUPPLIES 


from the nearest American territory, our 
newest destroyers could run in an hour 
into the three-mile limit of Russian or 
Japanese waters. On the northernmost 
rock of the Batan Islands, reaching out 
from Luzon, you may on a clear day see 
the peaks of Formosa rising misty-purple 
out of the China Sea, and from southern- 
most Tawi-Tawi you may almost jump 
across to Borneo. At Ponce, on the south 
coast of our largest Caribbean island, the 
Mauretania on one of her good days could 
run in twenty-four hours into either Brit- 
ish, French, Dutch, Danish, Cuban, Ven- 
ezuelan, Colombian, Santo Domingan, or 
Haitian harbors. 





Going down to Porto Rico out of New 
York is a fair sea voyage. You leave the 
dock in Brooklyn at noon on Saturday and 
pass in under the guns of the Morro at San 
Juan at daybreak on Thursday morning. 
But it would take you just as long on the 
same steamer to get from Cape Bojeador, 
at the northern extremity of Luzon, in the 
Philippines, down to the port of Bongao, 
simmering in the heat at the southern end 
of Sulu, and you would be coasting Amer- 
ican territory all the time. 

Take that one island of Luzon, the lar- 
gest of the three thousand. There is almost 
as much room in it as in Pennsylvania, or 
in Cuba,where the same area is so elongated 
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THE MATERIAL RESULTS OF AMERICA’S CONTROL OF ITS POSSESSIONS 


I. THE EXTRAORDINARY GROWTH OF OUR TRADE WITH EACH OF OUR IMPORTANT INSULAR POSSESSIONS 
DURING THE SIXTEEN YEARS OF AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


that it takes one of Sir William Van Horne’s 
35-miles-an-hour express trains twenty-two 
hours to run from Havana to Santiago. 
Mindanao, where the Mohammedan Mor- 
ros live, is almost as large as Luzon. On 
the map, dotted around over the great 
white expanse of the Pacific Ocean, our 
island possessions look small and at first 
sight insignificant. In reality they are not 
particularly small, and they are anything 
but insignificant. Adding them all to- 
gether — the Philippines, Guam, Tutuila, 
the Hawaiian Islands, and the Aleutians — 
they contain ten thousand square miles 
more territory than the British Isles and, 
leaving out distant Formosa, Southern 


Sakhalin, and the peninsula of Korea — 
regions won from Russia — as much land 
as Japan. As for their significance, a 
glance at the strategic chart on page 22 of 
this issue will show that the possession of 
five such points as Pearl Harbor, Guam, 
Tutuila, Corregidor, and Unalaska, ours to 
have and to hold, means the potential con- 
trol of the Pacific. We have them now but 
we do not hold them yet. 

The total area of our Pacific islands and 
other non-contiguous territory — Alaska, 
the Panama Zone, and Porto Rico — ex- 
ceeds that of France, Spain, Italy, and 
Germany put together. 

Yet if that comparison makes us feel too 
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TRADE WITH 
PORTO RICO, HAWAII, 
PHILIPPINES, 1912, 


TRADE WITH 
CUBA, HAITI-AND 
SAN DOMINGO,1912, 











TRADE WITH 
ALL REPUBLICS OF. ARGENTINE, BRAZIL, 


TRADE WITH 


CEN, AMERICA, 1912, CHILE, 1912, 








THE MATERIAL RESULTS OF AMERICA’S CONTROL OF ITS POSSESSIONS 
II]. THE VALUE OF OUR COMBINED TRADE WITH INSULAR POSSESSIONS COMPARED WITH OUR TRADE WITH 


THE THREE GREAT NATIONS OF SOUTH AMERICA AND THE NEIGHBORING LATIN REPUBLICS. 
AND SANTO DOMINGO, WE 


SULAR POSSESSIONS WITH CUBA, HAITI, 


COMBINING IN- 


HAVE A TRADE, ALMOST ENTIRELY 


FOSTERED BY THE UNITED STATES, GREATER THAN OUR COMMERCE WITH ALL SOUTH AMERICA 


imperial, a chastening contrast is pro- 
vided by the ratio between the colonial 
territories of three of those countries and 
our own outside possessions. Leaving 
the British Empire out of consideration, 
France’s colonial area, for example, exceeds 
our overseas dominions more than five 
times, German Africa is 200,000 square 
miles larger than all our non-contiguous 
territory; Italy’s colonies are larger, and 
even the Dutch and Portuguese posses- 
sions exceed ours in area. Spain, on the 
other hand, has now been reduced to a beg- 
garly 255 thousand square miles of her once 
gigantic American empire — but that is 
partly our fault. 

In the government of these American 
lands that are scattered so widely outside 
our continental borders, a curious example 
is found of the distribution of administra- 
tive powers. Alaska and Hawaii, being 
territories, are under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior, as formerly 
Porto Rico was when it appeared to be the 
intention of the Federal Government to 
form another territory out of that island. 
Now, however, the affairs of Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands are administered 
by the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War 
Department. The chief importance of 


Guam and Tutuila at present is as naval 
stations and as such they are under the 
control of the Navy Department, which 
maintains naval officers on tours of duty 
as governors of these islands. The Canal 
Zone is administered nominally by a com- 
mission, but in working reality it is an ef- 
ficient and benevolent despotism under the 
chief engineer, Colonel Goethals. 

The ideas of “colony” and of ‘empire’ 
both being abhorrent to our republican in- 
stitutions, the average citizen will pre- 
sumably warm less to territorial bulk and 
census figures, whether shown in bleak sta- 
tistics or in more graphic charts and dia- 
grams, than to the desirability of our out- 
lying territory and what its possession 
means to this country in the solid material 
facts of profit and loss. Beyond that, the 
person who feels a responsible interest in 
néw phases of our national life which are 
not material will want to know how well 
the trust is being administered, whether 
for their sakes as well as our own we ought 
to hold all these dependencies indefinitely, 
and what holding them at present involves. 

From a military standpoint General 
Wood and Secretary Garrison answer this 
inquiry; Secretary Daniels and one of the 
foremost authorities in the active service 
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answer it from a naval point of view. Park 
Commissioner Cabot Ward, of New York 
City, who was for six years in the Insular 
Government’s service, brings his experience 
there and in other countries of Latin Amer- 
ica to bear on a frank Porto Rican balance 
sheet, and Mrs. Harriet Chalmers Adams, 
who. has just returned from an extended 
trip on horseback and by boat throughout 
Philippine America, gives her impressions of 
how West is meeting East in the Islands. 

Dr. William Bayard Hale, with his first- 
hand knowledge of the beginnings of the 
Huerta régime in Mexico City and of the 
character of the rebel chiefs in the North, 
writes in his vigorous and plain-spoken 
way of Mexican affairs and of our relations 
to Central America and the Caribbean. 
(Dr. Hale accompanied the Knox Mission 
to the Caribbean.) He also explains the 
full significance of the President’s new in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine which 
is now accepted all over the world. 

Our new territories have been acquired 
very cheaply in terms of purchase money. 
Alaska cost a little more than seven million 
dollars and the Panama strip ten million 
dollars, the former less than, the latter 
about the same as, a dreadnaught of the 
class of the Texas in full commission. After 
taking the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
Guam from Spain by right of conquest, 
the United States paid Spain $20,100,000 
by treaty agreement; but this sum was all 
charged up on the Philippine account be- 
cause Manila had not actually surrendered 
until after the protocol of peace had been 
signed. No money payments whatever 
were made on the acquisition of our other 
dependencies. Hawaii was annexed by 
joint resolution of Congress in July, 1898; 
Guam and Porto Rico were ceded by the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris in December, 
1898; and Tutuila, with its five attendant 
Samoan Islands, became our property by 
the tripartite agreement with Great Brit- 
ain and Germany in 1899. The net total 
cost in cash, therefore, was $37,100,000, 
an amount just about equal to the money 
that China borrowed to build the railroad 
from Canton to Hankow. 

This modest total is, however, mislead- 
ing when one considers the enormous ex- 
pense to the United States of the Spanish 


War and of the subsequent Philippine in- 
surrection. But in balancing the national 
books it would, nevertheless, be an error 
to charge all the expense of those wars as 
the price paid for the dependencies which 
we acquired in 1898. By the cost of the 
Spanish War, which was undertaken as a 
war of liberation and not of conquest, the 
independence of Cuba was bought as well 
as the regeneration of Porto Rico and the 
Spanish islands in the Pacific. 

When it comes to the cost of mainte1- 
ance the facts are as surprising as the ini- 
tialcost. Wecannot put Alaska or Hawaii 
on the expense account any more than the 
territories of Arizona and New Mexico 
could have properly appeared there three 
years ago. Porto Rico, with the exception 
of the upkeep of the Federal Court and 
the lighthouse service, costs the people of 
the United States not one cent. Its entire 
annual budget and development projects — 
one thousand miles of new macadam roads, 
irrigation works, public improvements in 
all the municipalities, etc. — have been 
and are guaranteed and paid for out of the 
insular revenues. Similarly, the Philip- 
pines pay for themselves as a civil govern- 
ment, though some political economists 
charge them with the maintenance of the 
troops stationed there, an expense which 
is, of course, borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the War Department. 
The maintenance of the present small 
naval stations at Guam and Tutuila is 
a trifling matter, although the proposed 
fortification and subsequent upkeep of 
these places would involve a very large out- 
lay. As for the Isthmian Zone and its 
great waterway, that is a subject apart, 
but it is safe to say that no one cares, now 
as the final day of that great achievement 
approaches, just when tolls on shipping 
through the Canal shall repay its cost. 

Turning finally from the necessarily in- 
definite materials which make up economi- 
cally the initial cost and maintenance of 
our newer possessions, the exact facts of 
trade statistics swing the balance very heav- 
ily in favor of Greater America both as 
beneficiary and as benefactor. If it is 
true that the United States “blundered 
into colonization,” it has, in a material 
sense at least, already proved emphatic- 
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ally a mutually beneficial blunder. 
tropical growth in both the imports and 


HAITI 
COMMERCE 1912 
$27,162,040 


exports of Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines since 
their acquisition in 
1898 is best indi- 
cated by the tables 
and charts that are 
printed with this 
article. 

The value of Porto 
Rican exports alone, 
for example, in 1912 
was nearly double 
that of the entire 
trade of Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the 
Philippine Islands 
combined only fif- 
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teen years ago, and the entire trade of 
this one small island exceeded in that 
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same year the value 
of all our business 
with either Russia, 
the Argentine Re- 
public, or China. 

In a similar way 
the charts show the 
enormous prepon- 
derance of trade 
with the United 
States of those is- 
lands in the Car- 
ibbean which have 
materially profited 
by the intervention 
or protection of this 
country. And if to 
our commerce with 
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COMMERCE 1912 
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COMMERCE FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1912, 
TOTAL $298,880,569. 
IMPORTS $125,902,241, 
EXPORTS $172,978,328. 








DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


COMMERCE 1912 
$20,603,146 













GERMANY 
$1,628,286. 











GERMANY 
$1,774,049. 





$933,212, 


NOTE. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MONEY NOT INCLUDED 
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UNITED STATES IN THESE SEMI-PROTECTED ISLANDS. 


THAN THAT OF PORTO RICO, IS DUE TO THIS COUNTRY 


OUR COMMERCE IN THE CARIBBEAN 


THESE THREE CHARTS ILLUSTRATE GRAPHICALLY THE GREAT PREPONDERENCE OF TRADE WITH THE 
THEIR MATERIAL PROSPERITY, THOUGH LESS DIRECTLY 












30 
our insular possessions we add the equal 
bulk of trade with these three independent 
republics of Cuba, Santo Domingo, and 
Haiti for 1912, we find that the grand total 
foots up to $477,310,956, a sum which ex- 
ceeds our entire trade with all South 
America. 


All these facts and figures are impressive 
enough. They form a fair index of our 
material success. But they do not tell the 
story of America Overseas. The same 
commercial genius which has transformed 
the home land has brought increased pros- 
perity to our distant lands which once 
were foreign soil, but England has made 
the Nile Valley a garden, and the coasts of 
Algeria and Tunis advertise the order and 
productivity due to French colonial effi- 
ciency. Facts and figures, roads and 
docks, irrigation and sanitation, schools 
and hospitals — all these the others, in 
greater or less degree, have also. But 
we have something more than they ever 
had. America Overseas means something 
new in the world. 


A COMPARISON OF TYPES 


It would be very difficult to hit upon any 
one figure sufficiently typical to stand for 
the American régime wherever encountered 
away from home, the way, for example, 
Thomas Atkins in his various incarna- 
tions represents His Britannic Majesty’s 
dominions. He is unmistakable, a walking 
trade-mark. Wherever you go ashore on 
British territory, on the melting summer 
asphalt of Hongkong, in Kim- and Kipling- 
haunted cities of India, or under the 
shadow of the Rock at Gibraltar, there you 
will find him forever in the same mood, 
hammering the pavement smartly with his 
heavy boots, upholstered in a variety of 
ways according to regiment or climate, but 
always with the same expression imprinted 
by tradition on the face of him, bearing the 
Empire stiffly on his square shoulders. 

Just as unmistakable as the tailored suf- 
ficiency of Thomas, or the vivacity of Jean 
Crapaud, with his gestures and his balloon- 
ing trousers, is the urbanity of Spain, 
whether you meet it in Seville or in Spanish 
cities of the new world. Along the streets 
of Dalny (Tairen), which fat old Alexieff 
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planned with wine and women for Russian 
droshkies, rickshaw wheels are singing the 
Mikado’s ambitious tunes, and the sleepy 
Korean capital of Seoul is unhappily awake 
with the clicking of Japanese ‘‘getas’’ and 
the continual soup-eating sounds of “Ha! 
so deska.”” At Tsing-tao, in German Shan- 
tung, the Kaiser’s mailed fist hits you 
between the eyes with unmistakable Teu- 
tonic precision. 
Of American rule there are no such con- 
crete signs. And yet you could not be 
ashore five minutes in San Juan, in Hono- 
lulu, in Manila, or Colon, without knowing 
for certain that you were not in the city 
of any European power. The impression 
is made up of many ingredients — of joy, 
and jauntiness, and jaw. Some of the in- 
gredients are not particularly creditable. 
You will find little of the precision and dis- 
cipline of German and British communi- 
ties. Instead of that, a swing and apparent 
carelessness which is very American, from 
the familiar salute of the marine off duty 
-to the lack of formality on some official 
occasions. When it comes to functions we 
are simply not in it. But on the other 
hand the carelessness is more apparent 
than real; there is a lot of firm jaw with all 
the easy jauntiness and intolerance of form. 
Above all the rest of the evident mistakes 
and apparent successes — and if there is 
one characteristic touch about the great 
American experiment it is this — the whole 
thing seems to be going on in an entirely 
different atmosphere from other alien-ruled 
communities. Not the air of success, for 
similar problems seem often, under other 
principles, to be succeeding better than our 
own, but an air of lift, of endeavoring, of 
hope; no mere quiet acceptance of former 
limitations, no mere reliance upon rules and 
ordinances and precedents. This may be 
an intangible element in American rule but 
it is the most vital thing about it. Under- 
neath all the imperfect achievement goes 
forward the true intent. If this Nation is 
to accomplish great things in the better- 
ment of mankind it will not be by holding 
aloof from alien peoples nor by reliance 
upon acts and ordinances imposed upon 
them, but by the working out of the spirit 
of the American people and their institu- 
tions in contact with other races and civili- 
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zations. America Overseas means that we 
are not content to sit at home and cherish 
our liberty. The main thing for European 
nations is to preserve their codes and bor- 
ders intact and to extend the latter when- 
ever and wherever necessary or possible. 
With such a standard there can be no 
quarrel since it is often founded upon the 
conditions of survival. What we in all 
seriousness call altruism our European 
friends generally allude to with a smile or 
sneer of disbelief. Europe has never 


thought, and does not now think, that way; 
cannot understand good faith in such a pro- 
fession. But it is this very altruism which 
informs the mistakes as well as the suc- 
cesses of a “blundering colonization,” not 
colonization so much as the effort to bring 
life and opportunity more abundantly. 
The Nation is dedicated to the Christian 
principle of being its brother’s keeper, a 
militant destiny of peace when possible, 
but, whether or not by peaceful means, of 
ultimate justice. 


SNAPSHOTS OF PHILIPPINE AMERICA 


CHARACTERISTIC PICTURES OF THE ISLANDS, THAT ILLUSTRATE THE PROGRESS 
THEY HAVE MADE UNDER THE RULE OF THE UNITED STATES — GOOD 
ROADS, GOOD SCHOOLS, SANITATION, AND ORDERLY GOVERN- 

MENT IN TERMS OF THE DAILY LIFE OF THE PEOPLE 


BY 


HARRIET CHALMERS ADAMS, F. R. G. S. 


EFORE going to the _ Philip- 
pines, | visited every other 
land on earth which had been 
Spain’s. From California to 
Tierra del Fuego, from Porto 

Rico to Peru, from the Canaries to the 
Balearic Isles, | followed the quest. This 
strange Asiatic archipelago, moored to the 
China Sea, held so long in oblivion, swept 
now by a mighty tide of Western ideals, 
was the last link in my Castilian chain. 

We were caught in the tail end of a 
typhoon on our way down from Japan and 
sailed up Manila Bay at nightfall, too late 
to go ashore. As the Manchuria cast 
anchor off the breakwater we all leaned 
over the rail, allured by the city’s gleaming 
lights. Manila meant home to some; 
others tried to picture it. A man from 
Vermont, who had fought against Aguin- 
aldo, had brought his wife over “to see 
where John got shot.” Another old- 
timer had helped clean up the Walled City 
and build the first good roads. The tall 
girl from St. Louis was coming back after 
a holiday to teach basket weaving to the 
little Filipinos. 


“This is the finest city in the Orient,” 
said the hemp buyer, who lived in Manila. 
“Beats Hongkong and Singapore! Why, 
when | first knew the place, in the early 
’eighties, it was nothing but a death trap. 
Now it’s a health resort!” 

Manila is the most attractive city in the 
Far East and perhaps the most charming 
under the American flag. It is sparkling 
and friendly. We have burnished and 
modernized it, above all we have made it 
wholesome. But it was beautiful when we 
took it. All that is vital and American 
stands out against a fascinating Spanish 
background; and all that is Spanish and 
picturesque is colored by a more ancient 
history. We have been in the Philippines 
sixteen years; the’ Spaniards were there 
three hundred and thirty-three; the Ma- 
lays came long years before the Wise Men 
sighted the Star of Bethlehem. 

Here are three pictures. The first is in 
red, white, and blue. We are in the lobby 
of the Manila Hotel at the relaxing hour 
of five-thirty in the afternoon. Men and 
women are sipping “long lemonades”’ 
while the orchestra plays an Argentine 
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“tango.”’ Through the chatter and laugh- 
ter, scraps of conversation reach us: “ Yes, 
we’re going up to Baguio on Saturday. 
Arthur has been working too hard and says 
he needs the mountain. Z 
leaving for good in April. I hate to 
aa, love it at McKinley. vi 
.Regular corker at Polo. Come 
over to the Army and Navy and meet 
him. .’ “We motored way out 
to Antimonan. Fine road all the way. 
You can stop overnight at Los Bajios and 
try the. ; 

Now leave colonial America and come 
into quaint Walled Manila. Past time- 
worn bastions and sentry towers we enter 
under a carved stone arch. This is a sec- 
ond Lima or Santo Domingo — with its 
narrow streets, overhanging balconies, 
and massive, bolted doors. That hoary 
gray church is like so many in Latin Amer- 
ica, which to-day is more Spanish, in many 
ways, than Spain itself. A  black-robed 
priest glides past. A  mestizo’s voice 
drifts through the window in the sweet 
tongue of old Castile. We are back in the 
days of Salcedo and Anda, whose citadel 
this was. 

The third scene is in Tondo, the native 
section of Manila, which is little changed 
since Spanish ships first entered the Bay. 
That hut on stilts, built of woven bamboo 
and nipa palm, tied together with vines, 
is like all the other Malay homes from the 
Philippines to Sumatra. The woman at 
the window, with the wealth of raven hair 
and the flimsy blouse of jussi, speaks 
Tagalog instead of Spanish or English, for 
she belongs to the great majority, the un- 
educated Filipinos. There are pigs and a 
carabao under the house, and a naked 
baby is playing in the mud. 

During my first week in the Islands, | 
could see only the heterogeneous strata of 
Manila life, but as novel sights became 
familiar, the layers somehow began to 
blend. I noticed that the Americans are 
adopting a few Oriental customs; that the 
upper class Filipinos speak English and 
live much as we do; that the masses al- 
ready bear the imprint of our rule. The 
uneducated tao, at work in the rice field, 
still cares most on earth for the cockpit, 
his heritage from Spain; but he wants his 


- to this part of our service. 


little boy to go to the concrete schoolhouse 
and learn near-English and baseball. His 
wife still “ beats clothes in the stream where 
the carabao dream”’ and encourages the 
baby to puff at a big cigar, but her daugh- 
ter belongs to a basketball team and says 
she wants to become a nurse. Our work 
is well begun. 

Tourists who visit the Philippines see 
Manila, Cavite, Fort William McKinley, 
the Great Lake, and the Falls of Pagsan- 
jan; they motor to Baguio, our Simla in 
the hills, over our $9,000,000 highway. | 
saw all these and learned much of American 
accomplishment and endeavor. But on 
the trail | learned far more, for then | got 
nearer the people. 

We traveled up into northern Luzon in 
the rainy season. Our ponies got footsore 
and we had to walk. There were land- 
slides and swollen streams. We were 
drenched and baked in turns and slept 
some nights in the open. But it was a 
glorious journey and we reached the 
Promised Land. 

It loomed up in the shape of a constab- 
ulary post, way off in the tropical wilder- 
ness where the Ifugaos live. “There are 
120,000 savages in this tribe and they 
represent the first Malay immigrants to 
the Islands, from the hills of India, perhaps. 
They are primitive pagans, head-hunters 
not long ago, but a brave, industrious 
people. As agriculturists they take high 
rank, for their terraces surpass those of the 
Incas of Peru, rising, like giant steps, from 
the twilight of the cafion floor to the mist 
on the mountain top. 

Soon after we arrived, there was a native 
feast in our honor and the people danced 
and chanted all night as they do in the 
French Guiana bush. Only here a young 
American walked among them —a fine, 
unselfish man who is giving his best years 
Je is the Big 
Chief among these people — father, friend, 
teacher, missionary, priest, sheriff, and 
governor in one. The Big Chief disap- 
proves of head-hunting. He speaks the 
native language and adjusts disputes over 
stray pigs. I found men like him at 
work from northernmost Luzon to the 
little island of Bongao, far down in the 
Sulu Sea. 
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? " 
IN “INFINITE VARIETY” OF CIVILIZATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
EACH OF THESE WOMEN IS A TYPE AND EACH IS DRESSED IN THE FASHION OF HER CLASS. THE OBVIOUS 
DIFFERENCE IN THEIR LEVELS OF INTELLIGENCE SUGGESTS THE DIVERSITY OF THE PROBLEM THAT THE UNITED 
STATES HAS UNDERTAKEN TO SOLVE IN THE ISLANDS 


One day | was sitting on the veranda of 
Governor Tomlinson’s house, marveling 
at the view. The Peruvian forest country 
is the only tropical land I know that is more 
beautiful than Ifugao. Up the hill came 
a savage dressed in a gee-string and a 
spear. I learned later that he had trudged 
for days over the mountains to consult 
the Big Chief about a stolen hen. A few 
years ago he would have chopped off a 
man’s head as payment for the fowl. 
Bowing gravely, he placed his gifts before 
us, four eggs only four days old. Just as 
he was about to give them to the Governor, 
he changed his mind and handed them to 
me. A white woman is something of a 
curiosity in Ifugao, an altogether useless 
creature who would fall off the steep moun- 
tain side if she attempted to climb it as the 
native women do. But nevertheless here 


was a woman, and a brave must be gallant! 
I like savages and make friends with 
them. It was not long before | was sitting 
beside the big chocolate-colored chief, 
telling him, in sign language, that if he 
would show me the contents of his kit, | 
would show him the things in mine. Like 
all the men of his tribe, he carried a small 
cloth bag of native weave, slung pannier- 
wise through a brass ring at the belt. We 
took the articles out, one by one, matching 
them as boys do marbles. 

He had a long slim stick with which he 
cleans his ears; | had a bit of orange wood 
with which I clean my nails. He had a 
carved wooden spoon, used in eating rice; 
as I had no spoon, he thinks I eat with my 
fingers. He had a brass pipe and a betel- 
nut box; | had a mirror and a powder-puff. 
The chief had many other things, all well 
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AN AMERICAN 


THE RISE 











HIGH SCHOOL FOR THE NATIVES 
FROM NAKEDNESS TO EUROPEAN CLOTHES IS AS SIGNIFICANT OF THE CIVILIZING FORCE OF 


THE SCHOOLS AS IS THE RISE FROM ILLITERACY TO USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 


made and useful, ali indigenous and known 
to his people since time immemorial. On 
the whole his trail equipment was better 
than mine and | had to acknowledge it. 
Instead of thrusting clothes and rum 
and the other forerunners of civilization 
on these people, we have begun at the 

















TINGUIAN GIRLS 


other end with the big things that count. 
Our work here is less difficult than among 
more enlightened tribes where there is 
always so much to unlearn. 

The most interesting person in Ifugao is 
Ling-ngayo, and she is the prettiest girl 
in all Malay-land. My little sister Ling- 
ngayo winds a strip of cloth around her 
body from waist to knee and can walk 
much better than I, with the present fash- 
ion in skirts. She has dignity and poise 
and stands up and looks you in the eye. 
As soon as she felt she could trust me, her 
reserve vanished and she was as merry as 
any girl at home. We climbed arm-in- 
arm up the terraces to the band-box houses 
on the heights where the children screamed 
at the sight of a stranger, and the women, 
working at crude looms, hid their faces. 
But my-guide reassured them. | could not 
understand a word she said; perhaps she 
told them | brought no evil to the rice har- 
vest. In the end the children, at least, quite 
believed in me and devoured the last of 
my chocolate, tin-foil and all. 

The night before we left the cafion, the 
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A NATIVE TEACHER 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE DIFFUSION OF 


AND A 
WESTERN INFLUENCE THROUGH THE PHILIPPINES. 
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SAVAGE PUPIL 
THE TEACHER 


HAS BEEN CAPTURED BY IT; THE SAVAGE IS BEING LED UNDER IT BY WAY OF ATHLETIC SPORTS 


Christian Filipino at the trading store, who 
speaks Ifugao and English, bowed out a 
caller with a mysterious slip of paper. 
Next morning, as we started up the trail, 
my little lady came to say ‘“‘Good-by”’ 
and looked at me wistfully as she gave me 
a package wrapped in a banana leaf, 


pointing to the summit of the hill. When 
| opened it I found a little skirt, like the 
one she wears, and a brass charm from her 
neck, a valued heirloom. Then there was 
aletter. I have it yet. It reads: “My 
name is Ling-ngayo. | live in the Ban- 
aue Valley. Do not forget me.”’ 

A good step up in evolution are the girls 
of Cervantes. Theirs is a sleepy little 
Christian Filipino village in Lepanto Prov- 
ince, more important in Spanish days than 
now. We rode into town at noon, having 
been marooned all night between rivers. 
| had slept in rain-soaked garments and 
was not feeling very fresh, but at about 
three o’clock in the afternoon our Amer- 
ican host announced callers. 

“It’s the Presidente and the young 
ladies of the town,” he said, “come to pay 


their respects to the Americans.”’ At once 
we made a hurried effort to remove 
travel stains and went to face the music. 
There was music, the town band, and quite 
a crowd had gathered. There was dancing 
and conversation. “How were we im- 
pressed with Cervantes?”’ “Had we seen 
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AN ALL-FILIPINO BASEBALL GAME 


AMERICANS ARE REPLACING COCK-FIGHTING WITH 
BASEBALL AND OTHER OUTDOOR GAMES 


the new schoolhouse?”’ Then there was 
more dancing and the Presidente and | led 
the rigodon. 

How graceful and agile these little Fili- 
pinas, despite their flowing skirts and 
clumsy slippers, worn on stockingless feet! 
How modest, animated, and sweet of man- 
ner! They ranged from fifteen to twenty. 
All spoke Spanish and a few braved Eng- 
lish. One of these, intelligent and earnest, 
stands out as a promise of new womanhood 
in the Philippines. She plans to enter 
the Training School for Nurses in Manila. 
Ambition in this isolated village means 
more than in the capital, where the uplift 
movement is centred. 

The Filipina’s unhampered position is 
unique among the women of the Orient. 
The bound feet of China, the ringed noses 
of India, the veiled faces of Persia, alike 
are unknown to her. Spain brought her 
faith and song, but did not bar her win- 
dows as in the New World. 

Throughout the Islands the young 
women, more than the young men, realize 
the needs of the people. They are inter- 
ested in domestic science and follow prac- 
tical lines generally. Many of the boys 
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CHILDREN PRACTISING CALISTHENICS 


TO THE MUSIC OF THE CONSTABULARY BAND, AT 
THE OPENING OF THE “OLYMPIAD” IN MANILA 


have the Spanish disdain for agriculture 
or any sort of manual labor. They want 
to study law or become journalists. The 
day after the dance one of the men made 
a special call to ask if we would kindly tell 
President Wilson that they have produced 
drama in Cervantes. 

We trailed through many provinces and 
came, at last, to the pines of Benguet. 
The first book I ever read on the Philip- 
pines carried a picture of a band of head- 
hunters, armed with spears, creeping up 
the mountain side. At twilight, one day 
in Benguet, I looked over the trail and saw 
them. There were forty warriors — alert, 
noiseless, with spears erect. The head- 
man handed us a paper which explained 
that they were Ifugaos on the way to Bag- 
uio to work on the new railroad. And the 
book of which I speak was published only 
ten years ago! 

Baguio means “storm”’ in the native 
dialect, and our pine-clad summer capital 
has lived up to its name. It has been a 
source of political typhoons, and may or 
may not live on. We built it because we 
believed that Americans could not work 
all year round in the lowlands, and because 
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MORE THAN EIGHT HUNDRED MILES OF PERMANENT TRAILS HAVE BEEN BUILT IN THE MOUNTAINOUS PARTS 
OF THE PHILIPPINES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE INSULAR GOVERNMENT 


we thought the Filipinos would gain as_ must hark back to the motive behind it. 
muchas we. Those who think it a mistake We visited schools in the Visayas as in 
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RICE FIELDS OF THE IFUGAOS 
THB REMARKABLE ENGINEERING FEAT OF A SAVAGE TRIBE 
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A FINISHED TRAIL 

NATIVES MEETING THE FLAG ON THE ANNUAL VISIT OF THE INSULAR SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. THE 
CONVENIENT TRAILS, PROBABLY EVEN MORE THAN THE FLAG, ARE SYMBOLICAL OF AMERICAN CONTROL 

all parts of the Islands. The Insular of funds. In some places a rickety old 

Government has been hampered by lack convent serves for a schoolhouse, and the 
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GOOD ROADS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


SEVERAL HUNDRED MILES OF HEAVILY SURFACED ROADS ARE MAINTAINED BY THE INSULAR GOVERNMENT 
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native teacher’s English has grown a bit 
rusty. Out of classes the children fall back 
on Visayan or Tagalog, or whatever the 
tongue happens to be, as their elders un- 
derstand nothing else, save Spanish here 
and there. It is a pity that American 
teachers could not have stayed on, in in- 
creasing numbers, for they teach more 
than English, and the youth of the Philip- 
pines is eager to learn. 

From Cebu we sailed to Moro Land, 
crossing Mindanao with an armed escort. 


The packers who guided us from Lake 
Lanao to the Celebes Sea were former|y 
Arizonan cowboys. They fairly bulge 
with knives and pistols and regaled us in 
the jungle with bloodthirsty tales of the 
Moros, but we did not see any bad Moros 
on the trail. The greater portion of 
Mindanao is now fairly safe for travelers, 
The Moro chiefs are our friends. One old 
chief on the Cotabato River told me, in 
Spanish, that his people do not want inde- 
pendence when it comes to the Christian 
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THE MEMBERS OF THE 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION WATCHING 


THE PHILIPPINE GENERAL HOSPITAL 


AN OPERATION. THE REMARK- 


ABLE SANITARY CAMPAIGN THAT HAS ERADICATED MOST INFECTIOUS DISEASES FROM THE ISLANDS HAS BI EN 
INSPIRED AND DIRECTED BY THE OFFICERS OF THIS MODEL INSTITUTION 
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THE FREE DISPENSARY OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Filipinos. ‘‘ We want to remain under your 
flag,” he said, “for we know you’ mean 
well by us.”’ 

I did not become acquainted with Mo- 
hammedan women of the upper class. 
Datu Piang, who is a partner in the lumber 
business with an American in Cotabato 
and manufactures beaten brass-ware on 
the side, has many wives, and | wanted to 
visit his harem. When | said so, the old 
chief shook his head. He wore a soiled 
white cloth tied turban fashion over his long 
coarse hair, and has the Mongolian slant 
to the eyes. He is very wealthy, but this 
was not a gala occasion, so his gorgeous 
garments were replaced by a tattered cot- 
ton robe. | stood beneath the balcony 
of the women’s quarter and three girls, 
with teeth blackened from betel-chewing, 
and upper lips and finger nails stained a 
brilliant red, leaned over the rail and smiled 
at me. Just then some one ordered them 
in. Women of the humble class are not 
guarded in this fashion, and work beside 
their husbands. 


Our work with the children is begun. 
Yesterday's mail brought embroidered 
linen from the salesroom of an Industrial 
School for Moro girls. 1 can see the little 
tots now bending over their work and the 
fair-haired American woman who _ has 
given up so much to teach them. The 
industrial branch of education in the Is- 
lands is of utmost importance. 

From Mindanao we cruised the Sulu 
Sea to Jolo, our present battle-ground, 
and to the islands beyond which are like 
stepping stones down to Borneo. The 
Sulus have been pirates for centuries 
and, more than any other tribe in the 
Philippines, have needed firm rule. They 
have it now under Governor Whitney, 
the hero of Bagsak. I saw one medal 
“For Valor” on his breast and the Ameri- 
cans out there say that he has earned 
a dozen more. 

Borneo is altogether too near a neighbor 
for our welfare. The British North Bor- 
neo Company licenses opium “farms’’, as 
they are called, and the Sulus do a thriving 
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A FREE PUBLIC BATHHOUSE, TOILET, AND WASHHOUSE IN MANILA 


business smuggling the deadly poppy juice 
into the Philippines. They store it in the 
bamboo masts of their fleet vessels and hide 
when a revenue cutter is sighted. Firearms 
also come over in this manner. The opium 
plant was being enlarged when we were in 
Sandakan, the nearest Bornean port. 

Unlike that of the Spanish and the 
British, our rule in these waters has not 
been influenced by religious zeal or com- 
mercial greed. We have tried only to help 
all the peoples of the archipelago to help 
themselves. 

At a remote post on the Sulu Sea I met a 
young constabulary officer whose people 
live in Washington, D. C. I asked if he 
would care to have me call on his mother 


on my return. “I have been out here five 
years and Mother hasn’t met any one who 
has seen me,” he said, so about the first 
thing I did on reaching home was to tele- 
phone to her. 

Next day she came to see me, and | felt 
what it had meant to her to send him so far 
away for so long a time. 

“But you must see what it has meant to 
him to be there,” I said, “to him and to his 
country. If he had stayed here he could 
never have grown into so fineaman. The 
life out there teaches strength, courage, and 
unselfishness. He,and men and womenlike 
him, illustrate America’s aim in the Philip- 
pines, and whether we keep the Islands or 
free them, the work has not been in vain.” 
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THE PORTO RICAN BALANCE SHEET 


WHY AN ENORMOUS GAIN 


IN MATERIAL PROSPERITY HAS NOT BROUGHT POLITI- 


CAL UNITY AND CONTENTMENT — NEW ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS AND 
THEIR RESULTS — THE NEED FOR BETTER PERSONAL RELATIONS 


BY 


CABOT WARD 


FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE PORTO RICAN SENATE 


HE day has passed when the 
civilization of a single nation, 
however strong, can stand 
alone, cloistered in deliberate 
exclusion. But in this general 
breakdown of preconception there still 
remains, strangely enough, a_ notable 
exception. Between ourselves and our 
sister republics to the south, there exists 
a barrier raised by mutual misunderstand- 
ing of the civilization, aims, and ideals of 
one another. Each stands aloof and un- 
comprehending, often so near in point of 
geography, yet shrouded from one an- 
other’s gaze by a veil of prejudice and 
mutual ignorance. 
It is in this respect that the peculiar 
significance of the little island of Porto 
Rico — or Puerto Rico, not to rob it of its 


real name — becomes apparent. Our pos- 
sessions in the Caribbean and in the Pacific 
brought us burdens which, to many minds, 
were anything but a blessing. But those 
who look beyond the immediate result see 
in them a peculiar value. They have 
given us, as it were, a crucible wherein to 
cast our mutual prejudices, a melting pot 
where our ideas may fuse with those of-our 
Latin-American neighbors and reappear 
in a form of sympathy and respect. To 
understand the aspirations of these neigh- 
bors is to convert a latent hostility into a 
realization that they have something pos- 
itive to contribute to the advance of civi- 
lization — not alone the civilization of 
their own country but that of the world at 
large. Porto Rico is the spot where our 
two civilizations have come to-day into 
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THE OLD WAY — 


ILLUSTRATING THE NEED OF BRIDGES OVER WHICH TO CARRY PRODUCE TO 
THE NEAREST SHIPPING POINT 


FORDING THE RIO GRANDE. 


closest contact — a contact so violent that 
it has sometimes been called a clash. 

In 1898, when the Americans took pos- 
session of the island, they found, to their 
surprise, that for several months the 
Porto Ricans had already been ruled under 
an Act which gave them considerable 
self-government. Indeed, at the time of 
our occupation we neither understood nor 
appreciated the real status of that Latin 
community nor did we realize the impor- 
tant part it had played in the struggling 
history of Spanish possessions in the Carib- 
bean. This little island — only 100 miles 
from east to west, and approximately 40 
from north to south, yet with more than 
a million inhabitants—has been, ever since 
its discovery and colonization, a fiery 
leader in all movements for the rights of 
the colonies. When, at last, Spain granted 
equal representation to the colonists in her 
National Assembly, the Cortes, the glory 
of the victory was freely accorded to the 
courageous Porto Ricans. 

But the zeal of the islanders for indepen- 
dence took a more startling and Quixotic 
form, for to Porto Rico belongs the glory 


of having boldly attacked the problem of 
slavery and of having solved it in a manner 
at once original and practical. Agitation 
to abolish slavery began in 1837, and was 
kept alive by an active propaganda until, 
in 1873, the Spanish Assembly unanimous- 
ly voted for the abolition of slavery in that 
island, authorizing a loan of about six 
million dollars to indemnify the slave 
owners, and pledging the income of the 
island to guarantee the loan. The freed- 
men were obliged to labor with some 
landed proprietor for three years, thereby 
avoiding a sudden economic change. This 
solution was accepted by the mass of the 
people — with considerable generosity, it 
must be admitted, because the majority of 
those taxed under the arrangement were 
not slave owners. Thirty-four thousand 
slaves were given their liberty without a 


’ social upheaval or any subsequent out- 


break to stain the brilliancy of that unique 
page in history. 

The scope of this article precludes a de- 
tailed description of the character of Porto 
Rican society as we found it, with its cul- 
tured classes, educated in the universities of 
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—AND THE NEW 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE BRIDGE-BUILDING AND ROAD 
IMPROVEMENT THAT HAVE OPENED THE MARKETS TO SMALL LANDHOLDERS 


LA PLATA BRIDGE, ON THE BAYAMON-COMERIO ROAD. 


Paris and Madrid. Nor can we tell of the 
‘‘Jibaros” of the hill country, among whom 
the troubadour still fills his medieval pur- 
pose. But enough has been suggested to 
make it clear that Porto Rican civilization 
was cast in a mould that was as individual 
as it was definite. 

Upon such a background, then, was 
superimposed the American military ad- 
ministration which continued in force for 
two years until, in 1900, Congress, by the 
Foraker Organic Act, established American 
civil government as it exists to-day. Mean- 
while, the Porto Rican people welcomed 
the Americans with every manifestation 
of friendship, feeling that their long fight 
for home rule had at last been won, for 
were not the heroes of American history 
the very ones whose example had spurred 
them on through their own years of 
struggleP Even the temporary military 
government was looked upon as a step for- 
ward, though a disagreeable step. 

The Foraker Act provides for a gover- 
nor, appointed by the President of the 
United States, whose powers are practically 
identical with those of the governor of a 


territory at home; also for six heads of the 
administrative departments of the Govern- 
ment who are given ex-officio seats in the 
local Senate. In this respect the United 
States followed the parliamentary system 
of England, a system applied with success 
in certain British possessions in the Car- 
ibbean and neighboring waters. I believe 
from my experience in Porto Rico that 
here, also, this policy has been decidedly 
advantageous during the transition stage. 
The legislative power is reposed in two 
houses — the upper house, or “ Executive 
Council?’ and the lower house, or 
“House of Delegates.’ The upper house 
consists of eleven members, all appointed 
by the President of the United States. Of 
these eleven, the Act stipulates that at 
least five shall be native Porto Ricans, 
but it does not limit the President to this 
minimum in his selection of councilors. In 
practice, however, the six administrative 
department heads have been Americans, 
who have constituted a majority vote. 
The House of Delegates is an elective 
body and with a single exception has been 
composed of Porto Ricans exclusively, 
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THE WEALTH OF PORTO RICO 


THE PRODUCTION OF CANE SUGAR HAS GROWN, UNDER AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, FROM 70,000 TONS IN 190! 
TO 320,000 TONS IN IQI2 


In this place a striking fact may well beem- ally antagonistic to the American forms of 


phasized because it demonstrates that the government. Not only are they enjoying 
Porto Rican people are not temperament- to-day a legal and judicial system similar to 


AN AMERICAN COFFEE PLANTATION IN PORTO RICO 


THAT IS A MODEL TO THE NATIVE NEIGHBORS BOTH BECAUSE THE LIVING ARRANGEMENTS ARE SANITARY AND 
BECAUSE THE AGRICULTURAL MANAGEMENT IS SCIENTIFIC AND EFFICIENT 
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OF THE TYPE THAT IS RAPIDLY DISPLACING 


those of some of our 
states, the same 
school system, and 
the same legislative 
procedure, but they 
have these things by 
their own choice. In 
the Philippine Is- 
lands a_ series of 
fundamental laws, 
couched in the 
American spirit of 
government, were 
passed before the 
Philippine — elective 
house was estab- 
lished, whereas in 
Porto Rico no such 
policy was followed. 
If, therefore, Porto 
_Rico is governed to- 
day by laws which 
are insympathy with 
American ideals, she 
owes it to the codp- 
eration of her own 
elective lower house, 
without whose ap- 
proval no scheme of 
government could 


A MODERN SUGAR MILL 


ALMOST ALTOGETHER THE 
TYPE THAT IS ILLUSTRATED IN THE PICTURE 


PRIMITIVE, 
BELOW 





OLD SUGAR MILL 
A TYPE THAT FORMERLY WAS COMMON 


AN 


OX-POWER MILLS OF THE 


have become a law. 

It would be easy 
to set torth an un- 
qualified eulogy of 
the results accomp- 
lished in our thirteen 
years of civil govern- 
ment in Porto Rico. 
A description of the 
improvementsin 
political methods, in 
the health of the 
inhabitants, in the 
astonishing growth 
of the commerce of 
the island: all these 
things testify in solid 
figures to the in- 
creased material 
prosperity which 
American rule has 
brought in its train; 
yet to do so would 
be to give but a one- 
sided picture. Our 
administration in 
the island has, like 
most things, known 
its lights and_ its 
shadows. 
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EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY AT SAN JUAN, P. R. 


WHERE THE PIERS THAT WERE BUILT BY THE INSULAR GOVERNMENT HAVE STIMULATED THE COMMERCE OF 
THE COUNTRY BY MAKING ITS TRAFFIC CONVENIENT TO OUTSIDE MARKETS 


In outlining the political results accom- 
plished during the thirteen years of Amer- 
ican administration, | am assuming that 
our position in that island has not been one 
of domination, but of gradual preparation 
of the islanders for a greater measure of 
self-government. I consider, therefore, 
that one of the most notable results of our 
administration, though not a showy one, 
is the re-organization of the government of 
sixty-six municipal governments of the 
island by which the floating indebtedness 
was entirely wiped out in five years. The 
municipalities were authorized by law to 
convert their outstanding obligations in- 
to interest-bearing certificates. And the 
creditors agreed to accept these certificates 
because the law provided that the Treas- 
urer of Porto Rico should retain every year, 
from the property taxes collected on behalf 
of the different municipalities, the neces- 
sary sums to pay the certificates as they 
came due. A modern system of budget 
rendering and accounting was installed, 


admirably devised so that opportunities 
for fraud and misappropriation are reduced 
to a minimum. 

Another effective law allows the munici- 
palities to borrow from the Central Govern- 
ment for the construction of works of 
permanent utility, such as roads, aque- 
ducts, markets, etc., on the condition that 
the expenditures be supervised by the 
upper house of the legislature. In these 
transactions the good judgment of the 
American officials in charge of finance has 
been of recognized value. Both as Au- 
ditor and as Secretary of State | had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for observation, 
and | do not hesitate to affirm that hardly 
a state of the Union could show a govern- 
ment more honestly administered than 
that of Porto Rico during the period that 
my experience covers. 

One of the most original and successful 
phases of our governmental system in 
Porto Rico is the wide administrative 
powers that are given to the Standing 
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Committees of the Executive Council 
which is composed of Americans and Porto 
Ricans. The Finance Committee, for 
example, passes on municipal loans, etc., 
and is a constant check and adviser in 
securing good municipal government. 

But perhaps the most novel of the func- 
tions entrusted to the Executive Council 
is the Act which has made it a public 
utilities commission with full powers to 
prescribe — not merely to approve or dis- 
approve — rates and conditions of service. 
The standing Committee of Franchises 
and Public Utilities, with its staff of ex- 
aminers and investigators, has enabled 
the Executive Council to handle effectively 
the questions concerning franchises that 
have arisen in connection with the modern 
dock system, the urban and interurban 
trolley lines, and the coastal railroads. 
To furnish power for the trolley system of 
San Juan and for industrial corporations, 
as well as to light neighboring cities, 
there has been developed a large power 
plant at Comerio Falls, on the north side 
of the island; and the irrigation project 
above Guayama provides for another 
large power plant for the southern cities. 

As I have already indicated, the admin- 
istration of the island has been strikingly 
successful from a material point of view. 
About 900 miles of new roads have been 
built under the American civil govern- 
ment, the Porto Rican legislators having 
voted large annual appropriations, as well 
as several bond issues, for this purpose. 
To-day there is not an important town 
or village that has not a good road on 
which to carry its produce to the nearest 
shipping point. 

The growth of the island’s commerce has 
been rapid since 1900, when free trade with 
the United States was established. It has 
risen from 173 million dollars to 93 mil- 
_ lion dollars, most of this trade being with 
the United States. 


These figures place this one small is- . 


land ahead of the whole Philippine arch- 
ipelago and eleventh on the list of all 
foreign governments or non-contiguous 
territories having trade with this country. 
Internal development, as shown by prop- 
erty valuation, increased 88 million dollars 
in the seven years preceding 1912. 
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The sugar industry was effectively built 
up under the Tariff Act of 1900, which gave 
Porto Rican sugar a preferential position 
as against the other Caribbean islands. 
The tonnage exported last year was 500 
per cent. greater than at the date the 
preferential treatment was put in force; 
and, since 65 per cent. of the island’s 
revenue comes from the sale of sugar, the 
industry’s importance is clear. 

The output of tobacco has multiplied 
fourteen times since 1900. This industry 
brought the island nearly eight million 
dollars last year; 169,765,655 cigars were 
sent out, to say nothing of 111,683,615 
cigars that were withdrawn for home con- 
sumption. Last year the tobacco of Porto 
Rico produced half a billion cigarettes 
for domestic consumption, and more than 
1234 million for the United States. 

Porto Rican coffee, recognized in 
Europe as one of the world’s best coffees, 
has not as yet obtained a foothold in 
our market, despite the somewhat desul- 
tory efforts of the Insular Government 
to exploit it. 

Thus, from an economic standpoint, the 
development of Porto Rico has been almost 
unparalleled, if we may except the case of 
the coffee industry, which actually suf- 
fered a set-back through the American 
occupation of the island. 

Going on to less material aspects of 
our régime, the efforts of the American 
school commissioners have been ably 
seconded by the Porto Rican people. 
School houses have been built wherever 
such facilities were lacking. Indeed, it 
may be said that the Porto Rican legisla- 
tors have been exceedingly generous in 
all large movements for the public good, 
such as irrigation, the building of roads, 
and public instruction, having more than 
once bonded their people for the caecntion 
of these purposes. 

The judiciary of Porto Rico has played 
a distinguished and honorable part which 
has won the respect alike of the islanders 
and of the Americans. The only officers 
from the United States in the judicial sys- 
tem have been the attorney-general and 
two of the five judges of the Supreme 
Court. The Chiéf Justice, as well as the ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court, have always 
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been Porto Ricans, and there has never 
been a whisper against their integrity and 
ability. Moreover, the district and muni- 
cipal judges and district attorneys — with 
hardly an exception — have been Porto 
Ricans. 

A regiment of native Porto Rican sol- 
diers forms a regular part of our Army, and 
they have been commended by military 
authorities as one of the best drilled 
regiments in the service. Their term 
of service ended, the soldiers return to 
their respective villages, where the lessons 
of neatness, order, and discipline have 
proved a good example to their families 
and neighbors. Just now, when the ques- 
tion of state constabulary is a vital issue 
at home, the success of the Porto Rican 
insular police force is of peculiar interest. 
Under Governor Winthrop the force was 
unified so as to cover both country and city 
districts, with excellent results. 

A close comparison between British 
possessions and Porto Rico as regards 
commercial development can hardly be 
made to advantage, as the former have 
been suffering in late years from commer- 
cial depression. But this, at least, can be 
said without fear of contradiction: in no 
case has such material help been given toa 
colony by the mother country as has been 
afforded Porto Rico by the United States. 
Rapid development has been immensely 
aided by the unusual advantage that is 
given to the island by Congress in the 
statute which not only allows Porto Rico 
to collect through its local officers an inter- 
nal revenue tax, but returns to the insular 
treasury all the revenue that is obtained 
from the United States customs offices on 
the island. Thus, both the internal revenue 
and customs receipts, which in other parts 
of the territory of the United States go to 
the support of the Federal Government, 
in Porto Rico are returned to be appropri- 
ated by the local legislature for the needs 
of the island. 

The wage scale has increased, and the 
improved condition of the peasant, both 
as to health and material comfort, may 
be taken as a sign of the general in- 
crease of prosperity under American 
administration. . Furniture and household 
articles have become universal where once 


they were almost entirely lacking. Trop- 
ical anemia has been reduced greatly, 
owing to the scientific discovery of an 
American army officer, Dr. Bailey K. Ash- 
ford, who originally discovered the hook- 
worm in Porto Rico. His department 
not only cured 85,000 people the first 
year, but has continued the reduction of 
anemia on the isiand to a striking degree, 
and the result of his discoveries has led 
directly to a general campaign in other 
Southern countries. 

Telephone and telegraph wires, chiefly 
government-owned, reach the most remote 
sections of the island. A comprehensive 
system of irrigation already mentioned 
above will shortly be completed, planned 
to make productive the southern side of 
the island where the rainfall is insufficient. 

The coastwise trade laws of this country 
have been extended to Porto Rico, and the 
lighthouse service of the island is wholly 
maintained by the United States. A 
national forest reserve has been established 
to protect the main watersheds, and the 
Federal agricultural station at Mayaguez 
should revolutionize agricultural methods 
of the future. 

Thus, with increased school facilities, 
with increased road facilities, with in- 
creased trade, and higher wages, all 
which have brought increased material 
comfort to the people at large, it may well 
be asked why it is that Porto Rican lead- 
ers, and even the mass of the people, have 
voiced, as time goes on, an increasing 
restlessness? 

One explanation, and a just one, may 
lie in the fact that, whereas in days gone 
by they were Spanish citizens, the United 
States has not yet seen fit to grant them 
citizenship. After thirteen years they 
still enter our Nation as aliens, even as 
they enter Spain and every other nation 
on the globe. They are men without a 
country and feel their situation to be as 
mortifying as it is unique. It has been 
argued by one of our most prominent 
statesmen that the Porto Rican possesses 
all the privileges of citizenship, and lacks 
only the name; that his grievance is there- 
fore a mere matter of sentiment. Grant- 
ing this, such sentiment is the very stuff 
of which patriotism is fashioned, and the 
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answer of the Porto Rican is a ready one, 
to wit: that no man can throb with patri- 
otic loyalty toward a country to which 
he is an alien. 

The Porto Ricans do not demand state- 
hood as a necessary consequence of citi- 
zenship. Many would like such an ulti- 
mate solution of their problems, and 
others prefer a special status such as that 
of Canada. But delay in the granting of 
citizenship is certainly at the root of much 
of the bitter feeling toward the United 
States which exists in the island to-day. 
In support of their claim they urge that we 
have already had examples in which the 
granting of these privileges has resulted 
in benefit to all. They point to Louisi- 
ana, whose people, customs, and laws were 
thoroughly Latin, and which has been 
successfully assimilated as a harmonious 
part of our Nation. A willingness on our 
part to admit the Porto Rican people to 
full enjoyment of political rights would do 
much to break down the unnecessary bar- 
rier of racial prejudice that has been arti- 
ficially maintained for so long between our- 
selves and our Latin-American neighbors. 

Furthermore, there is a universal feeling 
on the part of the islanders that they have 
earned the right to a greater measure of 
self-government. Some among them will 
grant that a period of comparative tute- 
lage may have been advisable in the past, 
during the period of necessary adjustment 
of their country to our political ideals; but 
they insist that the time has passed when 
so great a supervision of their affairs by 
officers sent from the United States is 
either reasonable or necessary. 

| have stated what appears to me the 
most obvious cause of the restlessness of 
our insular possession. Yet my own per- 
sonal opinion is that it is not only a polit- 
ical difference which has tended to set the 
Porto Rican people in an antagonistic 
attitude toward Americans. In this con- 
nection it is significant that during my five- 
years’ stay on the island there was not a 
single case where the vote of the upper 
house of the legislature divided upon 
purely racial lines. Whether this is still 
true to-day, | cannot say. But my own ex- 
perience convinced me that it is not so 
much a divergence of political principles as 


if 
Z 


a clash of personalities that separates the 
“Yankee”’ from his Porto Rican brother. 
We have, on the one hand, an old civiliza- 
tion with a deep-rooted courtesy, spon- 
taneous alike in the peon and in the uni- 
versity graduate; and on the other, a young 
nation full of aggressive self-assertion, to 
whom courtesy means hypocrisy and 
suavity means weakness. Though it is a 
truism to repeat that the young must 
ever look upon old age with impatient 
contempt, and that it is the special privi- 
lege of old age to turn up its nose at the 
barbarisms of youth — still such a recip- 
rocal attitude between nations does not 
tend to harmonious relations. 

In support of my theory that it is not 
our principles but our persons that are 
antagonistic, it is only necessary to point 
out that the stranger from the United 
States is popular in those parts of the is- 
land where he is known by reputation only; 
whereas, in those regions where he has 
penetrated with his schools, his roads, and 
his other material benefits, precisely in 
these places is he least beloved. 

The situation is not one to call for pessi- 
mism. It can be overcome in time, when 
each side begins to take a receptive atti- 
tude toward the other, rather than a purely 
didactic one. The narrow provincialism 
of each race will break down as the best 
thought of the other is popularized in its 
midst and as representative men from 
each visit the other with an open mind. 
A man who is not ready to learn is obvi- 
ously incapable of teaching, and one who 
enjoys the opium dream that his little 
horizon limits the globe is not worthy to 
represent the best ideals of his country 
abroad and in general has not been counted 
worthy to represent them at home. 

Thus, if our contact with our little sister 
of the Caribbean has been at times a some- 
what violent one, the optimist may find 
room for hope that, when the sparks have 
had time to clear away, this contact may 
have been, in the end, the means of broad- 
ening our national point of view, allowing 
us to give our Latin neighbors what is best 
in our civilization, and in return receiving 
from them the result of their experience 
— both personal and inherited — in sol- 
ving the problems of civilization. 








OUR MORAL EMPIRE IN AMERICA 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S POLICY IN MEXICO AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE “NEW 
MONROE DOCTRINE” THAT ESTABLISHES OUR SUZERAINTY ONLY AS 
AN EFFECTIVE SOURCE OF MORAL INSPIRATION OVER THE 
NATIONS OF CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


BY 
WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


Dr. Hale desires the editors of the WorLbD’s Work to make it clear that he does not pretend 
to know the mind of the Administration on Latin America. He has no connection with the 
Government, and writes simply as a private student of the affairs which he discusses. 

While making this statement, the WorLD’s Work may say that perhaps no one except 
the President himself is entitled to speak with greater authority upon the problems of Latin 
America and the relation of our Government toward the Latin-American Republics. Shortly 
after the February, 1913, coup d’état in Mexico City and the assassination of President 
Madero and Vice-president Suarez, Dr. Hale went to the Mexican capital to investigate those 
events and the character of the Huerta régime. He remained three months, returning to 
Washington with a report which, according to common belief, decided President Wilson to 
refuse recognition of the Huerta Government. 

Later, Dr. Hale visited the revolutionary chiefs in Northern Mexico, and held a series 
of conferences with General Carranza and his staff; these conferences were followed shorily 
afterward by the abolition of the embargo on arms and munitions of war, which had 
placed the revolutionists at a disadvantage. 

In addition, Dr. Hale has traveled much in Latin America: two years ago he accompanied 
the then Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, on bis tour of the Caribbean capitals.—Tue Epirtors. 





HE press and_ people _ of 

America have not yet awak- 

ened to the fact that the first 

year of the Wilson Presiden- 

tiad has given the United 
States a new character among the Powers 
of the world. It has not yet come home 
to us— perhaps not come home to the 
Government itself — with a realizing sense 
that we have set out upon an enlarged 
international history. 

The first twelvemonth of Mr. Wilson’s 
Administration has seen the chief article 
of our international policy significantly 
extended and immeasurably strengthened. 
Before Mr. Wilson had been in office a 
full week, he had given the Monroe Doc- 
trine an interpretation the implications of 
which go far beyond anything voiced by 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Quincy 
Adams, Polk, Webster, Grant, or Olney. 
Before Mr. Wilson had been in office a 
year, the Powers of other continents had 


yielded to the principle of our domination 
in the Western Hemisphere; an acquies- 
cence never before accorded, scarcely ex- 
pected, and amounting to a transforma- 
tion of what had before been merely our 
assumption into a recognized presump- 
tion of international practice. As a re- 
sult, the relationships between the United 
States and the rest of America, and be- 
tween the United States and the other 
great Powers, have substantially altered. 

It is not fantastical, therefore, to speak 
of our moral Empire in America. Of the 
nature of that Empire, howbeit, of the 
form into which, in the expanding years 
upon which we have now entered, it is 
destined to grow, we should neither mis- 
conceive ourselves nor allow a _ miscon- 
ception to deceive our neighbors to the 
south. 


Coming into power with a programme of 
internal reform and progress, Mr. Wil- 
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son’s Administration was from the begin- 
ning beset with foreign problems — em- 
barrassed with foreign problems, it seemed, 
a year ago, natural to say. Under wise 
management — wise with the wisdom of 
patience — the foreign problems have 
proved no embarrassment. 

A difference with Japan was adroitly 
worked up into a “crisis” by opponents 
of the Administration, acting in conjunc- 
tion with enemies of the Japanese Govern- 
ment for the time being. It was a task of 
no great difficulty to allay this, especially 
since the President and the Department of 
State happily enjoyed the coéperation of 
an Ambassador distinguished for brilliant 
equipment even above his predecessors in 
the line of talented envoys whom the 
Mikado’s Government has sent to Wash- 
ington. The attempts to embroil America 
and Japan collapsed before the sober good 
sense of two sensible peoples — another 
demonstration that the Powers which face 
each other across the Pacific are not to be 
brought into conflict by the artful wiles 
of politicians of either nation. 

The Mexican difficulty was more serious 
—and remains so. For a time it looked 
as if the adversaries of the new Adminis- 
tration and its plans, in conspiracy with 
the interests that desire the appropriation 
of Mexican lands, might be able to plunge 
us into a war that would have postponed 
and perhaps have defeated the programme 
for the carrying out of which the people 
had sent their new leaders to Washington. 
Yet this foreign embarrassment, too, has 
been so handled that the plans for domestic 
legislation have suffered no defeat nor 
postponement; the high-tariff robbery has 
been outlawed; and new currency has 
been provided. So swift and important 
have been the achievements of internal 
progress and reform that it is little wonder 
if the accomplishments in the field of inter- 
national affairs have escaped recognition. 


It is altogether probable that many 
Americans are not quite happy in their 
minds as to the policy being pursued by 
Mr. Wilson with regard to Mexico. It 
may not be a policy of immediately con- 
spicuous glory; it is one which is bound to 
be recognized sooner or later as having 
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won immense advantages for our country 
and for civilization. It would perhaps 
have been more satisfying to lovers of the 
dramatic to have gone down into Mexico 
with banners and bayonets, and have 
declared our will from the capital of 
Moctezuma. I am not one of those who 
believe that that would have been either 
difficult or glorious. I do feel that it 
would have led to a chapter of history 
certainly very difficult and possibly in- 
glorious. A very high personage indeed 
once said to me, discussing the possibility 
of invading England with German troops: 
“T know of a dozen ways of landing an 
army in England, but not of any certain 
way of getting it out again.” An Ameri- 
can army would have no physical difficulty 
in getting back out of Mexico: nobody 
would use it up before it got away; the dif- 
ficulty would be that greed and a false 
sense of national honor would do their 
utmost to keep us there permanently in 
occupation. 

We do not want Mexico. We do not 
want its race questions, its religious ques- 
tion, its pauper problem, its all but total 
illiteracy. We can have a sufficient share 
of the wealth of its mines and lands just 
as easily, and far more honestly, while 
they lie under the red, white, and green 
flag. We have no business with Mexico. 
We should not know how to handle its 
people, either as citizens or as subjects. 
To assimilate its fifteen millions, diverse 
among themselves but alien from us to 
the last drop of their blood, would put 
upon our institutions and upon our spirit 
a strain which I, for one, should hate to 
see put upon them. 

But especially do we not want Mexico 
because we do want the good will — the 
trade, if you like, the good, solid, money 
advantages which friendship would mean 
—the good will of the rest of Latin 
America. It would be a fool’s act indeed 
to barter the confidence of a hemisphere 
for all we could gain by annexing Mexico. 
It would be an unhappy day for us to put 
soldiers on Mexican soil. 

Mind you, that may have to be done 
yet. But it will not be done until it has 
really got to be done. And, if it is done, 
— | know nothing about it, I do not pre- 
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tend to know anything about it. Never- 
theless — I predict that our forces will be 
ordered home just as soon as constitutional 
order has been restored; and that, so far as 
the power and influence of President Wil- 
son can bring it to pass, nothing in the na- 
ture of an indemnity, either in money or 
land, will be asked or will be accepted. But 
nobody can predict how far the influence of 
the vast American investments in Mexico, 
which would be multiplied in value by being 
brought under the American flag, might 
go toward rendering withdrawal impossible. 


What we do want in Mexico, and 
throughout Central America, is — order. 
That is all we want. And to secure that 
President Wilson has adopted the most 
advanced, the most courageous, and the 
most sensible policy that has yet been 
proposed. 

It is to this which I refer as an extension 
of the Monroe Doctrine of extraordinary 
significance. It is the reception which 
has been accorded it that I describe as 
fortifying that Doctrine as an article of in- 
ternational practice. Itis the results that 
are flowing from these facts which justify 
the Worvp’s Work in the employment, 
in a certain sense, of the unfamiliar 
phrase, “An American Empire.” 

Even before his inauguration, Mr. Wil- 
son was keenly conscious of the important 
and pressing nature of Latin-American 
problems. He had learned that the 
triumph of the Democratic Party in the 
election had been grotesquely misinterpre- 
ted in many Latin-American countries as 
a repudiation by the people of the United 
States of the policy of solicitude toward 
the countries south of us followed by pre- 
vious Administrations. He had been told 
that plans were making, in more than one 
country under the Southern Cross, to start 
a revolution as soon as he was safely seated 
in the Presidential chair. A gentleman 
by the name of Castro, rather conspicu- 
ously identified with the revolutionary 
profession, actually started for Washing- 
ton expecting to be an honored guest at 
the inauguration of a President whose 
motto was supposed to be: “The lid is 
off of the Caribbean.” Any one who will 
take the trouble to go back and peruse 


the list of distinguished strangers honoring 
the City of Washington with their presence 
on March 4th last year will observe that 
Mr. Castro apparently desisted from his 
purpose of coming on. 

On March 11, 1913, having been Presi- 
dent just less than seven days, Mr. Wil- 
son issued a statement in which, after as- 
suring the sister Republics of Central Amer- 
ica of his desire to cultivate their friendship 
and deserve their confidence, and of his 
earnest desire to codperate most cordially 
with their leaders, he went on to say: 


Coéperation is possible only when supported 
at every turn by the orderly processes of just 
government based upon law, not upon arbi- 
trary or irregular force. Wehold, as I am sure 
all thoughtful leaders of republican government 
everywhere hold, that just government rests 
always upon the consent of the governed, and 
that there can be no freedom without order 
based upon law and upon the public conscience 
and approval. We shall look to make these 
principles the basis of mutual intercourse, 
respect, and helpfulness between our sister 
Republics and ourselves. We shall lend our 
influence of every kind to the realization of 
those principles in fact and practice, knowing 
that disorder, personal intrigues, and defiance 
of constitutional rights weaken and discredit 
government and injure none so much as the 
people who are unfortunate enough to have 
their common life and their common affairs so 
tainted and disturbed. We can have no sym- 
pathy with those who seek to seize the power 
of government to advance their own personal 
interests or ambition. We are the friends of 
peace, but we know that there can be no lasting 
or stable peace in such circumstances. 


Read as a well-sounding proclamation 
is usually read, this may not be especially 
startling. But Mr. Wilson, as we are 
learning, is a man who uses words with not 
only precision but seriousness. Precisely 
and seriously used, the words, “We shall 
lend our influence of every kind to the 
realization of those principles in fact and 
practice,” mean a very great deal. 

There is behind these words and behind 
the whole proclamation a corollary which 
the President proceeded in fact to act 
upon: The President proceeded to say 
in effect: “Of course, if we are to lend 
our influence to the realization among you 
of the principle of order and regularity in 
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government, we shall have to look into 
your affairs a little. We shall, for instance, 
consider it a duty to inspect your revolu- 
tions and decide in each case whether it 
were justifiable.” 

It was much such an implication as Mr. 
Cleveland had discovered and acted upon 
in his controversy with Great Britain in 
1895. The dispute was one originally be- 
tween Great Britain and Venezuela, a 
question as to the boundary between the 
latter country and British Guiana. Great 
Britain had for nearly half a century re- 
fused to arbitrate. In 1895, the United 
States Government took the position that 
the righteous determination of that fron- 
tier line was a matter of vital importance 
to us. In the language of Mr. Olney, in 
his celebrated instruction to Mr. Bayard, 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, 
since the United States is “entitled to 
resent and resist any sequestration of Ven- 
ezuelan soil by Great Britain, it is neces- 
sarily entitled to knowwhether such seques- 
tration has occurred or is now going on.” 

It is, as | understand it, a parallel im- 
plication which President Wilson now finds 
in the Monroe Doctrine — this time as it 
relates to the conduct of Central American 
peoples, rather than to that of other 
Powers toward them. 

If other nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere are entitled to look — and we have 
given them, and they have accepted, the 
right to look — to the United States for 
protection against invasion of their ter- 
ritory by any non-American Power, we 
are at the very least entitled to see that 
the governments of those countries are law- 
fully constituted, in order that a due and 
proper continuity of internal responsi- 
bility shall be maintained. 

The United States Government has 
never admitted that it is in any degree 
. Tesponsible for the acts of other American 
governments. We forbid foreign Powers’ 
invading the territory of any American 
nation for the purpose of punishment or 
redress, but we have steadfastly refused to 
make ourselves responsible for any mis- 
deeds of theirs that may merit punishment 
or call for redress. Furthermore, we have 
always disclaimed any obligation our- 
selves to punish or obtain redress in behalf 
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of non-American Powers. We. have con- 
fined ourselves to the position that, dis- 
avowing the least intention to save Latin- 
Americans from the consequences of their 
acts, we merely declare that no non- 
American Power shall land troops to 
administer the consequences. ; 

I am not saying that the logic of that 
position is perfect. It is a little like the 
permission which, according to an unre- 
generate song of years ago, was graciously 
accorded the importunate damsel who de- 
sired to go for a swim: 


Oh! yes, my darling daughter! 
Just hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
And don’t go near the water. 


What we should really do in case one 
of our Central American neighbors com- 
mitted an offence against a European 
nation which clearly had to be punished, 
but which we could not permit the offended 
nation to punish, is a question which thus 
far we have successfully escaped having to 
answer. Many questions are best answered 
by never allowing them to be asked. 

But we have never been able to escape 
an uneasy feeling that, for all our dis- 
claimers and even on such logic as we were 
allowed to contrive ourselves, the day 
would come when we should find ourselves 
with a first-class war on hand, brought 
on by Caribbean complications. We came 
very near it indeed in 1895. 

Now the trouble with Central America 
is its proclivity for revolution. And the 
danger of our becoming involved in com- 
plications with Europe lies almost entirely 
in this proclivity. Central American 
revolutions are always encouraged by 
foreigners and largely financed with foreign 
money. Any respectable aspirant for a 
Caribbean presidency (“respectable” hav- 
ing different connotations in different 
zones) may, for example, procure arms and 
ammunition on credit. If he succeeds, 
the country which now rejoices in his 
services as its President pays many fold 
for those munitions, and throws in for 
gratitude’s sake all sorts of concessions — 
lands, agricultural and mineral, oil grants, 
harbor rights, railroad rights of way, and 
the like. Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Santo Domingo, Haiti— it is not 
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worth while extending the list — stagger 
under incredible national debts — held 
in Europe—and are looted by -foreign 
concessionaries. 

The Central American is accused of 
being a congenital revolutionist. In the 
face of the record it would be idle to deny 
that he has at least no more dislike of 
revolution than an Irishman has of a quiet 
shindy. But, in sober truth, most revolu- 
tions are “promoted” from Europe, in a 
regular way of business, exactly as a real 
estate scheme or an industrial combination 
is, or used to be, “promoted” in America. 
When revoluting ceases to be profitable 
it will cease altogether. The way to make 
the business of “promoting” revolutions 
unprofitable is to see to it that “promoted” 
revolutions do not succeed. 

This is what Mr. Wilson is aiming at, if 
1 understand aright. It would not, of 
course, be possible for a nation which was 
itself born in revolution to take the posi- 
tion that all efforts of oppressed men to 
“abolish the forms to which they have 
been accustomed and to institute a new 
government” must be discountenanced. 
Therefore it is necessary to scrutinize 
each revolution by itself, and to judge 
whether it be, or be not, morally justifiable. 

That duty the United States has now 
assumed, as | understand it, or, indeed, as 
any one can see. When Mr. Wilson took 
steps to inform himself of the facts regard- 
ing the Huerta coup d'état, with a view to 
passing a moral judgment upon the right- 
fulness of the de facto government in 
Mexico City, he took, it seems to me, the 
most far-reaching and fateful step which 
the Monroe Doctrine has inspired in all 
the process of its evolution. 


In the case of Mexico, judgment was 
easy. Francisco Madero had been chosen 
President practically by acclamation by a 
people weary of being exploited by the 
Cientificos who surrounded Porfirio Diaz 
in his later years. Madero proved in- 
competent. Presidents sometimes do even 
in countries which consider themselves 
superior to Mexico. They are not, there- 
fore, with us, murdered by their generals. 

The coup d’état that overthrew Madero 
in February, 1913, was in no way a revolu- 


tion. It was a barracks plot, a conspiracy 
of a few army officers, financed by Cien- 
tificos living in exile and a few Spanish 
reactionaries. It was attended by cir- 
cumstances of treachery so _ execrable, 
of villainy so fantastic, of cruelty so bar- 
barous, that the story is one which the 
mind has difficulty in accepting as credible. 

The chief actor, Huerta, an ape-like 
Indian, aged, one-eyed, subsisting on 
brandy, when the moment of his triumph 
was fully come, rose from breakfasting 
with the President’s brother, beckoned a 
file of soldiers, arrested him, had him car- 
ried away to be shot to death and his body 
thrown into a hole; went to the Palace, 
embraced the President whose chief com- 
mander he had become through protesta- 
tions of faithfulness to death, and sig- 
nalled in guards to arrest him. By prom- 
ises of safe-conduct out of the country, 
the treacherous general secured the signa- 
tures of President Madero and Vice- 
president Pifio Suarez to deeds of resigna- 
tion; hastily gathered less than a quorum 
of Congressmen in a Chamber filled with 
soldiers and commanded by artillery; had 
himself acknowledged as President; car- 
ried Madero and Pifio Suarez out into the 
night and had them shot to death behind 
the prison. 

Perhaps this is enough to suggest that 
there could be no question of recognizing 
Huerta as the head of a lawful government 
—once it had been resolved to scrutinize 
revolutions. But indeed it would surely 
have been impossible for tragic romance 
to have imagined a character so hideously 
villainous as Victoriano Huerta, or a 
career so completely justifying the refusal 
to recognize him. The conspiracy that 
began with the slaying of three thousand 
citizens of the City of Mexico in ten days 
and the betrayal and assassination of Presi- 
dent and Vice-president, relatives and 
friends, went on until the conspirators were 
killing and exiling each other, until the 
Congress that had proclaimed Huerta had 
been by him dissolved and its members 
thrown into prison, and, the Constitution 
formally abrogated, the tyrant reigned 
as a confessed dictator over the oppressed, 
terrorized, and ruined people of the part of 
Mexico which civil war had not wrested 
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from him. It was my duty to write a 
narrative of those events which | cannot 
bear to re-read or even to be reminded of, 
passing, as it does, from episode to episode 
of impossible perfidy, degenerate malice, 
ingenious depravity, cynical deviltry, and 
savage cruelty. 

Other Powers made no scruple of giving 
the assassin and usurper immediate recogni- 
tien. Very well; the United States is not 
a follower of other Powers. It is, it has 
been from the beginning of its history, the 
moral leader of the world. Our diplo- 
matic history is like that of no other gov- 
ernment; its successes have been due to the 
fact that other Powers have been puzzled 
and undone by our moral simplicity. 
Phariseeism is the worst of sins, besides 
being extremely bad taste, but sometimes 
a thing must be said, even if we say it 
“as shouldn’t.” It is the mere fact that 
Great Powers have no consciences—but the 
United States has a conscience. We are 
a simple people, unable to rid ourselves of 
a prejudice against murder. No doubt 
we are unfit to be regarded as practical 
men, living in a world of unpleasant facts, 
but we have not learned to accept an 
accomplished fact wrought by an enemy 
of everything decent in civilization; there 
is within us something to which it is re- 
pugnant to welcome a Judas into the com- 
pany of honorable men for the sake of 
trade advantages which might accrue 
from the welcome. This is hypocrisy, sen- 
timentalism, Quixoticism, offensive moral 
superiority, so the British journals say. 
No, it is not sentimentalism; it is a plain, 
sturdy morality, to which, unfortunately, 
the foreign politics of too many other 
nations are strangers. 

And it is a very practical morality. 

For more than a year the United States 
Government has contented itself with re- 
fusing to admit the legality of Huerta’s 
rule in Mexico City. It has made it clear 
to the world that it will never recognize 
his rule. Beyond that our Government 
has not deemed it a duty to go. The 
usurper has nevertheless maintained him- 
self in power. He may continue to do so 
for some months to come. The situation 
is one, of course, full of dangerous possi- 
bilities. Events may at any time make 


patience lose the character of a virtue, 
but it is plainly the President’s most earn- 
est hope that the end of the hateful tyranny 
shall come automatically through the 
action of Mexicans, not of the people of 
the United States. 

Meanwhile, our refusal to recognize 
Huerta has made his success absolutely 
impossible; our recognition would have 
made it easy and certain. The man is 
doomed; there is but one end for him. 
He still extorts money in small amounts 
from certain European bankers and Eng- 
lish concessionaries who had invested in 
him heavily, and who, as gamblers often 
do, still desperately throw a little good 
money after a lot of bad. But, whether 
his fall come soon or later — whether it 
come automatically, or through further 
necessary action on our part — the promo- 
tion of revolutions has received a discour- 
agement that may be trusted to make it 
hereafter a far rarer enterprise on the shores 
of the Caribbean. 


There can be but a paragraph on the 
surprising acquiescence which foreign 
Powers have, within the year, accorded 
to the principle of our dominance in the 
Western Hemisphere. The troubles in 
Mexico were expected to bring the down- 
fall of the Monroe Doctrine. Not a few 
of our faint-hearted fellow countrymen 
were for abandonment forthwith. The 
United States failing to use the strong 
hand in Mexico, foreign intervention, 
we were told in daily despatches in the 
press, was a matter of only-a few days. 
European pressure was being brought to 
bear. European war vessels were on their 
way, with suspicious intentions. Europe 
was tired of our inactivity. We were to 
be pushed contemptuously aside, and red- 
blooded men were to act for themselves. 

It was the merest twaddle. The facts 
were precisely contrary. There was, in 
sober fact, never a suggestion of any 
Power or Powers, singly or in concert, 
taking action in Mexico. Not even the 
violent outbreak of the English press fol- 
lowing the execution of Mr. Benton by 
Villa moved the British Government a 
step in the direction of intervention. Sir 
Edward Grey made it clear, even in the 
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midst of the storm, that his British Maj- 
esty’s Government reposed full confidence 
in the plans of the United States for deal- 
ing with the Mexican troubles, and had 
not the slightest disposition to pursue an 
independent course. With one accord, 
Europe has left it to the United States to 
deal with Mexico as it saw fit. The 
attempt of the Huertistas to involve 
Japan in their opposition to the United 
States failed utterly. From around the 
globe came assurance that our paramount 
influence in Mexico was fully understood 
and utterly unquestioned. 

Nor is Mexico the only Latin-American 
country where a manifestation of our pe- 
culiar interest has been this year accepted 
by the other Powers with full recognition 
of our peculiar position. When Colombia 
proposed to give an English firm a con- 
cession to exploit the oil resources of that 
land (probably for the benefit of British 
oil-burning warships) with the right to 
construct a port, it was made clear that the 
thing would not be permitted. With 
Nicaragua we have concluded a treaty 
putting its custom-houses into the hands 
of American collectors; giving us the right 
to create a naval base in the wonderful 
Gulf of Fonseca, washing the shores of 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador, 
granting to us the sole right to construct 
a ship canal across Nicaragua, should we 
desire; and obligating Nicaragua to incur 
no debt and to make no foreign treaty 
without our consent — thus extending to 
the most troublesome of Central American 
countries the moral suzerainty which 
under the “ Platt Amendment” we already 
exercise over Cuba. 

And recently, to Santo Domingo, whose 
customs revenues we are already collect- 
ing, our Department of State has sent 
representatives to observe an_ election, 
in order to be in a position to pass 
judgment upon any revolutionary dispute 
that might follow it. In Haiti, we have 
scrutinized a revolution, and admitted its 
justification and the validity of the new 
President’s claims. 

Is it an exaggeration to describe all this 


as the setting up by the United States of a 
new dominion over the hemisphere, the 
establishing of an empire — none the less 
powerful because a purely ethical empire? 
As for material imperialism, let it be 
anathema, abominate, execrated, and ab- 
horred; let that day perish wherein ambi- 
tion for territorial empire is entertained 
for a moment in the mind of any American 
President; let that day be darkness, let 
not God regard it from above, neither let 
the light shine upon it. But, as for a 
dominion of conscience, imposing the pre- 
cepts of orderly civilization upon peoples 
whom unhappy circumstances have there- 
tofore too often made victims of anarchy, 
and imposing them by means no more 
hostile than the granting or withholding 
of its countenance — which among them 
will not welcome it? 

The constitution of this moral empire 
is in the right of Justice, Humanity, and 
Decency to call to be their champions 
those who have grown strong under their 
favor. Its object is to summon to the 
obedience of the cardinal principles of 
civilization peoples who have been made 
wretched by their disobedience; to con- 
strain the foolish to the wisdom of the 
just; to subjugate them, not to our will, 
but to the ordinary civic virtues; to dis- 
place violence by the orderly processes 
whereby rational men in the earth’s 
happiest lands conduct their affairs. Its 
result will be the opening to the nations 
that come under it of unfamiliar doors to 
prosperity and to the attainment of the 
dignity that appertains to respected and 
respectable nationality. 

Our moral empire, contrary to the ways 
of material empire, will aim at no per- 
petuity for itself; it will have become 
perfect only when it shall have become 
unnecessary. Those happier countries to 
the south where already respect for order 
prevails even as with us will never have 
felt its kindly yoke; while the backward 
peoples will emerge from its constraint, 
each at the moment it has learned to love, 
and to enforce upon itself, the righteous- 
ness that exalteth a nation. 

















THE ARMY’S PEACEFUL TRIUMPHS 


IN ORGANIZING CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN OUR OUTLYING POSSESSIONS AND IN 
SUPERVISING THE ADMINISTRATION OF THAT GOVERNMENT 
THROUGH ITS BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS 


BY 
LINDLEY M. GARRISON 


SECRETARY OF WAR 


HE most fruitful source of 
error concerning the functions 
of the War Department is the 
quite natural thought that 
the military establishment is 

useful only in case of war and that the 
Secretary of War is the constitutional organ 
of the President for the administration of 
the military establishment. 

Though this is truly the position of the 
Secretary of War, the functions of the War 
Department are so varied that, even though 
war became obsolete, it would on the ad- 
ministrative side still be fairly occupied as 
it is noworganized, and would necessarily be 
continued. Other agencies might be 
created, but, when assembled, they would 
be as large and expensive as the present 
organization. 

It is not the intention at this time to re- 
view the varied civil duties of the War De- 
partment or its great constructive work in 
opening up the territory of the United 
States, creating public works, and working 
out sanitary problems, but simply to de- 
scribe the duties of the War Department in 
connection with our overseas possessions 
and to explain why the overlooking of these 
possessions, in so far as it is an executive 
function, wascommitted to thisdepartment. 

Military government of the United 
States necessarily replaced the Spanish 
governments in the territory that was re- 
linquished to the United States and ceded 
to the United States as the result of the war 
with Spain. Once established under such 
conditions, military government continues 
at the will of the Commander-in-Chief, with- 
out reference to actual hostilities and until 
Congress acts. The governments that 
were instituted in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippine Islands were conducted under 


the authority of the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
and this authority was exercised, as it has 
generally been exercised in the past, 
through the War Department. 

Notwithstanding the frequency in the 
past with which the War Department had 
been called on to conduct military govern- 
ments and civil governments during mili- 
tary occupation, there had existed within 
it no bureau or division to which in a 
particular manner was committed this 
work of supervision. The urgent need of 
such a bureau or division was well set forth 
by Mr. Root in his report as Secretary of 
War for 1901, as follows: 


The work undertaken by the department 
has been the building up of government from 
the foundation upon unfamiliar ground. We 
have had no precedents, save the simple and 
meager proceedings under the occupation of 
California and New Mexico, more than half a 
century ago, and it has been necessary to de- 
cide every question upon its own merits and to 
make our own precedents for the future. 

Only thorough system could arrange, record, 
and keep available for use the vast and hetero- 
geneous mass of reports and letters and docu- 
ments which this business has involved, furnish 
answers to the questions, conduct the corres- 
pondence, and keep the Secretary of War from 
being overwhelmed in hopeless confusion. The 
War Department had no machinery for the pur- 
pose. No provision for any such administra- 
tive machine was made by law. Of necessity, 
by the detail of officers and the employment of 
the temporary clerks authorized by law, such 
machinery has been created in the department 
with a chief, an assistant chief, a law officer, a 
competent force of translators, accountants, 
stenographers, and recording and indexing and 
copying clerks. It is called the Division of 
Insular Affairs of the War Department, and it 
performs with admirable and constantly in- 
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creasing efficiency the great variety of duties 
which in other countries would be described as 
belonging to a colonial office and would be per- 
formed by a much more pretentious establish- 
ment. 


When the Organic Act of Porto Rico, 
which replaced the military government by 
a civil government, was passed in 1900, 
the War Department had not fully organ- 
ized the facilities for supervision of oversea 
territory, and Congress did not provide 
for the continuance of the relations be- 
tween the War Department and the new 
government which had existed between the 
War Department and the military govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the Organic Act 
provided for a wide distribution in the 
United States of the executive business be- 
tween Porto Rico and the United States, 
an arrangement that worked so badly that 
in 1909 the House Committee on Ways and 
Means recommended a change in this re- 
spect. Their recommendations, reported 
in a bill and passed by Congress, formed 
the basis of the President’s executive 
order, dated July 15, 1909, and providing 
as follows: 


Under the provisions of Section 2 of this Act 
hereafter all reports required by law to be made 
by the Governor or members of the Executive 
Council of Porto Rico to any official in the 
United States will be made to the War Depart- 
ment, and all matters pertaining to the govern- 
ment of Porto Rico are placed in the jurisdiction 
of that department. 

The business of the department pertaining to 
civil government in Porto Rico is, pursuant to 
Section 87 of the Act of July 1, 1902, assigned 
to the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 


In the Philippines, military government 
continued, the instruments of its execution 
being increasingly civilian until the passage 
of the Act of July 1, 1902. This Act differed 
in one respect from any similar Act for the 
government of territory of the United 
States. It followed the form of many such 
acts in ratifying and confirming the acts 
of the President while exercising govern- 
mental authority under his authority as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army; but it 
further recognized the close relation be- 
tween the War Department and the govern- 
ment that had been established under such 
orders of the President; and continued 


the relations between the War Department 
and the new government established under 
Congressional authority which had existed 
during the formative period of the govern- 
ment by executive order. 

By this Organic Act the division of the 
War Department referred to by Secretary 
Root was made the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs and the jurisdiction of the War 
Department over purely civil governments 
in the island possessions of the United 
States was recognized. 

That the Canal Zone should be placed 
underthe War Department follows naturally 
from the fact that the War Department, 
of all the departments of the Government, 
was the one prepared to construct the 
Canal, to protect it after it is constructed, 
and to operate it. So that, following the 
passage of the Act of August 24, 1912, pro- 
viding, among other things, for the govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone, the President by 
executive order naturally made the opera- 
tion of this government subject to the su- 
pervision of the Secretary of War. 

The government of the Canal Zone, how- 
ever, differs materially from the govern- 
ment of the insular possessions that are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of War. The Canal Zone will in operation 
most nearly assimilate to an Army post, a 
Naval station, and a great industrial enter- 
prise combined. The question of govern- 
ment will largely consist of the operation 
of this enterprise and of the control of 
persons engaged in its operation and pro- 
tection. On the other hand, in the Philip- 
pines there are approximately 8,000,000 
people, and in Porto Rico, 1,200,000, and 
their governments present all the problems 
incident to modern governments. 

At the beginning of any discussion of the 
use of the machinery of the War Depart- 
ment as an instrument for the government 
of dependent peoples, we are confronted 
with two deeply-rooted prejudices existing 
in the minds of American people and arising 
from the circumstances of our own history. 
The one is that any semblance of govern- 
ment by the Army in time of peace is odious, 
and the other is that the word “colony” 
must not be used to express the relationship 
which exists between our Government and 
its dependent peoples. The answer to the 
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first objection is that the Army, as such, 
has nothing whatever to do with the civil 
government of our possessions entrusted to 
the War Department. In Porto Rico 
there is not a single officer of the Army con- 
nected with the government in any capac- 
ity. In the Philippines there are but 
four officers detached for service with the 
civil government, and their duties are ex- 
clusively with the constabulary, which is 
the semi-military police force of the Islands. 
Within the War Department itself there 
are but three officers connected with the 
civil work in the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs. The civil work of the War Depart- 
ment, therefore, so far as it pertains to the 
government of dependent peoples, does not 
at the present time savor in any respect of 
military government or of civil government 
under military occupation. 

The answer to the second objection is 
that colonies are no longer looked upon as 
legitimate spoils in any part of the world, 
and certainly not under our Government. 
As President Wilson said of our territories 
oversea: 


Such territories, once regarded as mere pos- 
sessions, are no longer to be selfishly exploited; 
they are part of the domain of public conscience 
and of serviceable and enlightened statesman- 
ship. We must administer them for the people 
who live in them and with the same sense of 
responsibility to them as toward our own people 
in our domestic affairs. 


Briefly, the policy of the War Depart- 
ment has been to foster autonomous govern- 
ments in the islands subject to its jurisdic- 
tion, to avoid interference with the govern- 
ments there established, and to protect 
such governments in so far as possible from 
interference by other departments and 
branches of our Government. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to test the 
weak points in the organic acts of both 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands, and 
it will be one of the duties of my adminis- 
tration of the War Department to present 
the difficulties which we have encountered 
to Congress, in the confident belief that it 
will grant relief wherever it is required. 

In each of the most important acts of 
legislation which have so far marked the 


present Administration, viz., the tariff, 
with the income tax section, and the cur- 
rency law, there are important provisions 
that affect our insular possessions, and every 
step in the passage of these acts was stu- 
diously followed by this department lest 
the interests of the islands be overlooked. 

The Tariff Act in its entirety applies to 
Porto Rico. 

The income tax in its entirety was ex- 
tended to both Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands, with the proviso in each case 
that its administration in those islands 
would be by the proper internal revenue 
officers of those governments and that all 
revenues so collected under the Act should 
accrue to the general governments of the 
islands, respectively. 

Advantage was taken of the passage of 
the Tariff Act to remove the limitations 
which had been placed upon the amount of 
sugar and tobacco which could be im- 
ported into the United States free of duty 
from the Philippine Islands, and to abolish 
the export tax which had heretofore been 
imposed on certain commodities when 
shipped from those islands. 

In the Federal Reserve Act, authority 
was granted for the establishment, both in 
Porto Rico and in the Philippine Islands, of 
branches of national banking associations. 

Very few of the important acts of Con- 
gress are without interest to the insular pos- 
sessions, and all such acts must receive the 
careful attention of the War Department 
in the hope that, if beneficial, they may be 
extended to the islands and, if their applica- 
tion would not meet local conditions, that 
they be not extended to the islands. 

The policy of the War Department, gen- 
erally speaking, favors the gradual with- 
drawal of the insular possessions from the 
field of Congressional action and the exten- 
sion to the governments that have been or- 
ganized in the islands of all legislative 
powers in so far as these powers do not con- 
flict with national policies. This, of course, 
does not mean that Congress is to yield any 
powers of legislation, which is quite im- 
possible under our system, but that the 
exercise of such powers with reference to our 
oversea territory shall be exceptional 
rather than customary ° 
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ITS MANY ACHIEVEMENTS IN BETTERING THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES— WHY WE SHALL NEED EFFICIENT FLEETS 
UNTIL ALL NATIONS AGREE TO DISARM 


BY 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


INCE the very beginnings of 

our Republic, the people of 

the United States have had 

intimate associations and re- 

lations with the inhabitants of 
other countries. The American people 
have demanded of their Government that 
it should jealously maintain the policy of 
Washington in refusing to enter into ‘‘en- 
tangling alliances” with any nation, while 
cultivating friendly relations with all. The 
people of the United States have, through 
their Congress and their Administration, 
repeatedly sought to encourage the prin- 
ciples of representative government and of 
enlightened civilization, and to make our 
Government a model for all peoples that 
are struggling to establish governments 
that rest upon the consent of the governed 
— the only sound basis upon which govern- 
ment can endure. 

The Navy Department was called into 
existence largely as a result of the attacks 
on peaceful American commerce by priva- 
teers in the West Indies. Our quasi war 
with France in 1798 put an end to these 
molestations. Again, in 1804, during Pres- 
ident Jefferson’s administration, our naval 
forces were called on to protect our inter- 
course with the Mediterranean, and in the 
successful war with Tripoli this nation was 
the first to guard its citizens against the 
piratical practices of the Barbary States. 
Jefferson’s war on piracy on the high seas 
constitutes one of the most brilliant chap- 
ters in his administration, which advanced 
American ideals to the highest plane. So 
popular were the policies he inaugurated 
that he was succeeded by his two most dis- 
tinguished disciples, Madison and Monroe, 
and under Monroe’s administration repub- 
lican government as administered by those 


three Presidents brought us to our “era of 
good feeling.” So, too, the War of 1812 
was a conflict to establish the rights of 
American seamen and American ships to 
the protection of their flag. From that day 
to this not a decade has passed without 
seeing our Navy called upon to uphold in 
some way the policies of the Nation as laid 
down by Congress or the Administration. 
The suppression of the slave trade, the War 
with Mexico, the expedition to Japan, the 
patrolling of Chinese waters, the many voy- 
ages for discovery and for scientific and 
commercial information, are only a few of 
the examples of the use to which the Navy 
has been put to aid, sometimes peaceably, 
sometimes by the use of force, the foreign 
relations of the United States. 

Since 1898, partly due to results grow- 
ing out of the Spanish-American War, 
partlyas aresult of greatly increased foreign 
commerce, partly because the Nation has 
through its representatives adopted a more 
definite position in relation to other nations, 
as for example its most honorable course 
with reference to the open door in China, 
and later the recognition of the Republic 
of China, we have come into closer contact 
with other peoples and in a more extended 
field than ever before. We have definitely 
accepted the responsibilities of a world 
power, not because we seek increased terri- 
tories or military glory, for these are foreign 
to our principles and our desires, but be- 
cause we believe that we can be a force in 
bringing about higher standards of civili- 
zation and usefulness and can aid in extend- 
ing governments by and for and of the peo- 
ple. Ifa naval force was necessary in the 
past, it is more necessary to-day because of 
these added responsibilities and fields of 
interest. It is a significant fact that more 
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ships of the Navy have been employed on 
duties connected with our international 
relations during the last two years than in 
any previous period of peace in our history. 
These duties have been undertaken to pro- 
mote peace, thus emphasizing the truth 
that until there is an international agree- 
ment to end the excessive competition in 
armament and battleships, this country 
must maintain a strong Navy for its own 
usefulness and to promote the peace of the 
world. 

What is an adequate naval force is a 
question depending, first, on what is our 
foreign policy, on what may be demanded 
of a Navy by conditions arising out of our 
contact, individual and collective, with 
the various peoples beyond our own bor- 
ders. A nation cannot live unto itself 
any more than an individual is independent 
of his neighbors and his environment. If 
it is assured beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that no call will ever be made for the use of 
force beyond the confines of the contin- 
ental portion of the United States — a con- 
summation devoutly to be hoped for, but 
not yet in sight — then and then only can 
we agree that there is a necessity for only a 
coast defense and harbor defense Navy. 
But if there is not this assurance, if, on the 
contrary, there is the remotest possibility 
that diplomatic means will have to be sup- 
ported away from our own coast by armed 
vessels, then it becomes our duty to exam- 
ine what the word “‘adequate” means from 
the point of view of modern strategy and 
naval needs. 

Ships, armor, armament, and equipment, 
as well as fortifications and their relation- 
ship to fleets, have changed greatly in the 
last few years. To say what is necessary in 
the way of ships and their equipment and 
crews is, after it is conceded that our inter- 
ests outside the continental part of the 
countrymay demand a Navy,a subject that 
requires the broadest study. To-day, the 
loss of power on the sea, with continued en- 
larged naval construction programmes by 
other great nations, might in some emer- 
gency spell defeat or at least a failure to 
carry out an adopted policy. Even if such 
a possibility is remote — and I believe it is 
remote — this country would be derelict if 
it should be unready when the possible 


need should be imminent, and we were un- 
prepared. It would mean, too, as a neces- 
sary result, the loss to this country of that 
influence among other nations which we 
exert to-day. Earnestly hoping, as we do, 
for international agreements looking to 
peace and to an end of policies of military 
expansion which impose constantly increas- 
ing burdens upon tax-payers, this country 
could have greater voice in bringing about 
this new and better day by its own pre- 
paredness than if other nations supposed it 
was urging a peace programme because it 
lacked anadequate navy toprotect its inter- 
ests. The only nations that will be invited 
into conferences desiring to reduce the 
burdens of preparation for war are those 
nations that are building navies and are 
able to maintain any right that they 
may assert. 

How to prevent loss, how to maintain our 
existing position in case of attack when 
peaceable means have failed, an educated 
public opinion can best determine by giving 
heed to the trained counsels of those upon 
whom would fall the actual responsibilities 
in time of need. The belief often expressed 
that naval officers desire war, and therefore 
are not the wisest advisers upon what is an 
adequate navy, is erroneous. Wars are 
not born in the breasts of the men who must 
be the first to lose their lives. Most wars 
are precipitated by those who are never 
on the firing line. Naval statesmen, who 
have given their lives to the service, feel 
that it is their duty to use their influence to 
secure a navy that is adequate to defend 
their country and to meet any need. As 
they urge sufficient dreadnaughts, they 
hope and pray they may never be needed 
inwar. Men who have risen to the heights 
upon which they can say in the day of crisis, 
“It is sweet and pleasant to die for one’s 
country’, are not those who hasten into 
war. Officers and enlisted men in the 
United States Navy love their lives as well 
as do men in other callings, but when called 
to defend their country they respond with a 
cheerful “aye, aye.” The fact that they 
live afloat and must ever be ready, as well 
as the fact that they give their whole lives 
to a study of naval progress in this and 
othercountries, makestheir counsel weighty 
and worthy of the highest consideration. 











SHALL WE CONTROL THE PACIFIC? 


THE STRATEGIC NAVAL PROBLEMS THAT HAVE BEEN CREATED BY OUR POSSESSION 
OF OUTLYING TERRITORY AND BY THE RESPONSIBILITIES THAT WE 


ASSUME UNDER THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
SAMOA, AND GUAM 


TANCE OF HAWAII, 


— THE IMPOR- 


BY 


JAMES H. OLIVER 


CAPTAIN, U. S. N. 


N ALL the world’s history no country 
other than our own has ever claimed 
anything like so great an extent of the 
world’s surface fora charge to keep, as 
guardian or sole possessor. The entire 

continent of America, North and South, 
the Caribbean Sea and the islands that 
encompass it, and almost the entire sur- 
face of the vast Pacific Ocean — over all 
this our arm is stretched. The Monroe 
Doctrine seems to be regarded very gen- 
erally by the rest of the world as the ex- 
treme of arrogant assertion, and our 
Pacific extension as extremely bold aggres- 
sion. The line which outlines all this 
vast extent of the world’s surface must 
then be regarded as the boundary of the 
great fortress that we must protect. We 
are then, because of our aggressive stand, 
forced to adopt a defensive policy — we 
must keep what we have taken. What- 
ever or wherever may be the point at- 
tacked or threatened on all that long 
boundary line, there our fleet must go. 

Now let us consider just what the protec- 
tion of these lines of sea dominion involve 
for us and how best we may utilize the 
forces at our command, how most effec- 
tively dispose them in this fortress—a 
fortress partly abstract conception, partly 
concrete territory —which our policies 
and conquests have created. 

Let us now consider the case of an island 
base, a stationary fortress, unsinkable, 
firmly planted in the sea, what its power, 
offensive and defensive, may be, what its 
endurance, its usefulness, its comparative 
military value. If the island be well 
situated geographically, be well isolated, 
and have a good harbor, then its possession 
may be indispensable as a stepping-stone to 


further advance or as a base for further 
effort. Yet this island, if small, having 
the sea itself for a wide and deep moat and 
the solid earth itself to bear lightly any 
burden of armor and armament no matter 
how great, may be so heavily fortified as 
to render futile any direct attack upon it. 

What the various weapons and forces 
are which all together make up the whole 
defensive power of the military (including 
naval) base and what their effective range, 
it is necessary clearly to realize in order 
to determine the proper spacing interval 
between bases which shall insure that 
all these bases shall be mutually support- 
ing and securely linked to home. 

Guns, mines, surface and sub-surface 
torpedo craft, fleet, and mobile land forces, 
— these are the weapons and forces whose 
effective range will determine the area 
that can be effectually defended or 
threatened by any one military base. The 
effective range of the fleet itself, con- 
sidered as a projectile (since it may prop- 
erly be so considered), its radius of effort, 
is determined by the consideration that the 
fleet upon leaving its base may roam and 
operate for a certain space in time and dis- 
tance, but must never lose the power of 
safe return to that base, in default of other 
secure refuge, for renewing its supplies 
and restoring its strength. Of course, this 
effective range will gradually change with 
the changing size and consequent endur- 
ance of the constitutent units of the fleet. 
The fleet’s effective range is now about one 
thousand miles. Hence naval base inter- 
vals should not exceed two or three thou- 
sand miles. (From Heligoland to Dover 
the distance is very small, and yet in war 
the time and difficulty of making that hos- 
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REMOVED FROM AMERICAN STRATEGY BY THE PANAMA CANAL 


THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN AND PART OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET ON ITS JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD. 
THE CANAL MAKES PRACTICALLY ONE FLEET OF OUR ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC FLEETS AND THEREBY ADDS ENOR- 


MOUSLY TO OUR POWER AT SEA 


tile journey would certainly be very great.) 
The effective range of the mobile land 
forces is usually greater than the fleet’s, 
being equal to the fleet’s effective range 
plus the distance which the land forces 
are capable of advancing inland after 
they disembark. 

Thus everything that is capable of 
inflicting damage — shot and shell, mines, 
torpedoes, fleets and armies — may be 
regarded as missiles to be thrown from the 
base, and the base itself as a great bat- 
tery and arsenal and storehouse of power. 

Take in midocean any suitable small 
island whatever as, for example, Oahu, 


and imagine it to be powerfully fortified, 
armed, and garrisoned, and also abun- 
dantly supplied and equipped for military 
purposes. Now, this done, with no exces- 
sive expenditure of time or money, with- 
out any particular display of military art, 
the defensive power of the island of Oahu 
will have been rendered almost absolute. 
Furthermore, the offensive power of that 
island base, for all its quiet immobility 
and peaceful appearance, would be hardly 
less than its power of defence. For, thus 
prepared, Oahu would be in reality a great 
impregnable sea battery, which by means 
of its projectile fieet could cover effectively 
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THE GUARDIAN OF THE AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 
THE ATLANTIC FLEET LEAVING THE DELAWARE CAPES, BOUND FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN 








all the sea around it to a distance of fully 
one thousand miles, and probably more. 

What has been said of Oahu applies 
with equal truth to other islands of ours 
in the Pacific— Guam, Tutuila, Kiska 
(or Unalaska). 

Two main considerations must decide 
in the choice of our far away extra-con- 
tinental military bases in the Pacific 
Ocean. These are: First. Our naval 
bases should be located if possible on small 
islands; because, so situated, they will not 
easily be subject to attack by land forces 
and they can therefore be firmly held by 
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to possible enemies and as firm foundations 
for aggressive action by ourselves. They 
would be at once cradles and strongholds 
of military power, no less essential than are 
the dependent moving fleets and armies 
themselves whose continuing power these 
bases alone could in certain contingencies 
maintain and assure. In the defensive 
strength of their unassailable position and 
in their offensive power of vigorous im- 
pulsion these suitably prepared island 
fortresses would embody in permanent 
form the very highest possible concentra- 
tions of military energy. 
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I. OF FIFTY YEARS AGO: AN ODD IRON-CLAD GUNBOAT THAT WAS USED IN TKE CIVIL WAR 


small garrisons. Second. The spacing 
interval between these bases should be 
considerably less than the steaming radius 
of our fleet, and ought not to exceed two or 
three thousand miles. 

Now, over the great expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean apply the two rules of selec- 
tion and spacing just formulated, and ob- 
serve how easily we can assure to our- 
selves, if we only will, the peaceful, almost 
exclusive domination of that vast ocean. 
Suitably prepared, and garrisoned by less 
than fifty thousand men, all told, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Guam, Kiska, and 
Samoa, could easily and for an indefinite 
time resist all forms of direct attack, and 
they would stand as irremovable obstacles 


The four places named — Hawaii, 
Guam, Kiska (or Unalaska), and Samoa — 
are not many, they are very few, and so 
they will appear to be when the vastness 
of the area to be covered by them is con- 
sidered; but, few or many, they stand for 
an essential part of the very minimum 
price that must be paid for the continued 
secure and peaceful holding of what is our 
own. And if we should ever once lose 
them they would probably be lost forever. 

In all the Philippine Islands there ap- 
pears to be no place whatever which per- 
fectly satisfies the natural requirements 
of a far-away base; because all the places 
which have been considered are so easily 
subject to attack by land forces in great 
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THE EFFICIENT FIGHTING MACHINE 
Il. OF 1898: THE ‘‘OREGON,’’ ONE OF THE BEST BATTLESHIPS AFLOAT AT THE TIME OF THE SPANISH WAR 


numbers — the very form of attack which hydrographic advantages that make it 
we are, and probably always shall be, least superior-to Corregidor, but it is less defen- 
prepared to resist. Subig has certain sible; and Corregidor itself is by no means 























THE EFFICIENT FIGHTING MACHINE 


Ill. OF TO-DAY: THE “TEXAS,” THAT IS ONE OF THE FOUR MOST POWERFUL BATTLESHIPS NOW ON THE 
SEAS. IT CAN FIRE A BROADSIDE OF TWELVE 12-INCH GUNS. ONE THIRD OF THE FORCE GENERATED BY SUCH 
A BROADSIDE WOULD HAVE TURNED THE “‘OREGON”’ KEEL UP 
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so well isolated as to be secure from land 
attack. This most distant frontier station 
of ours needs most yet most lacks the 
natural advantages that are essential for 
perfect local defence. It is inherently 
weak because it is so remote, because its 
possible enemies are so near-by, and be- 
cause its supports are so far off. Yet it 
can be attacked with ease and can be 











Great as are the military disadvantages 
and great as is the military exposure of our 
far-off station in the Philippines, yet that 
position has this much of compensating 
advantage: we can steer east to reach 
it, or we can steer west. If our im- 
portant island positions in the Pacific 
which lie between the Philippines and 
the American Continent should be prop- 
erly fortified and 
equipped, then, with- 
out any fear of losing 
them and, with them, 
our trans-Pacific line 
of supply, our fleet, if 
in the Atlantic, could 
with confidence steer 
eastward for Manila; 
if in the Pacific, it 
could at once proceed 
westward, without any 
encumbering train 
whatever, sure of find- 
ing when and where 
needed ready means 
for supplying all its 
wants, reaching on at 
highest speed from one 
secure position to an- 
other, on to Manila. 
Our fleet in the Pacific 
would then have in fact 
that power of swift 
movement, so confident 
and so free, which the 
wise English prevision 
of long ago has given 
for an everlasting pos- 
session to the English 
fleet. 

How is it possible to 
i! estimate, how is it pos- 
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defended only with much difficulty. Nor 
does it seem reasonably possible to assure 
its effectual defence except through the 
adoption and completion of some com- 
prehensive scheme of work which would 
require years of time and the unstinted 
employment of money and of military 
engineering art. 
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SECRETARY DANIELS, OF THE NAVY (CENTRE) AND SECRETARY GARRISON, OF 
WAR (LEFT), ON THE FIGHTING MAST OF A BATTLESHIP 


sible to overestimate, 
the value to the Eng- 
lish of such places as 
Gibraltar, or Malta, 
or the Cape of Good Hope? In less 
than a generation every single constituent 
unit of the English fleet now afloat, from 
dreadnaughts to torpedo boats, will be 
antiquated, worn out, replaced; for they, 
like fuel and food and ammunition, are all 
consumable things which can be built or 
bought as they are required. But not 
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BATTLESHIP UNDER FULL STEAM 


THE TRIAL TRIP OF THE “TEXAS,” ONE OF THE NEW DREADNAUGHTS OF THE AMERICAN NAVY 


so with a place like Gibraltar; for as it was 
two hundred years ago, as it is to-day, 
so two hundred years hence in all prob- 
ability Gibraltar will be —a_ position of 
unique, commanding, and supreme im- 
portance, raised by Nature and fashioned to 
military purposes by Art. Time makes it 
only more modern, use only makes it 


more useful, while its loss would probably 
be irretrievable. 

Think how shrunken in power of distant 
effort, for all its imposing numbers, the 
English fleet would be if deprived of its 
various land supports which in such pro- 
fusion and with such sure judgment are 
now sprinkled all over the earth. Try to 
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bought as they are required. 
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PLAYING THE NAVAL “WAR GAME’ 
THE ‘““COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’”” WRITING 
A SIGNAL FOR A FLEET MANCEUVRE THAT WILL BE EXECUTED BY HIS SUBORDINATES ON THE BCARD 


AT THE UNITED STATES NAVAL WAR COLLEGE AT NEWPORT, R. I. 


reckon the huge supply train that would 
then be needed to enable that fleet to 
operate, let us suppose, in the neighbor- 
hood of Hong Kong; for then it would 
have there nothing stored up, no secure 
line of supply, no natural shelter against 
enemy or rough weather. 

Without suitable bases the value of a 
fleet must always be greatly diminished 
and, in certain circumstances easily con- 
ceivable, that value might decline to 
nothing. Yet, wisely expended, the cost 
of a few battleships might easily suffice 
to create a powerful base of enduring value, 
without which, in more than one quarter 
where its presence might be required, the 
power of the greatest fleet might be re- 
duced to almost nothing. The need of 
battleships is absolute, their cost great, 
their years of useful life few and full of 
troubles. Necessary, costly, ailing, and 
ephemeral is the battleship; for it is 
wholly artificial and highly complex, 
made by human hands and very subject 


’ 


to decay. Equally necessary, less costly, 
robust, and of ages long endurance, is the 
military base; for here Nature’s strength 
and man’s art unite to make of and on the 
solid earth something that will endure. 
Sustained successful military operations 
must be based upon and proceed from a 
defensive system which is solidly organized 
and secure. If possible, those operations 
ought to be so planned that all the dangers 
to be encountered shall be in front, none 
serious in the rear, nor on the right hand 
nor on the left. And since the voluntarily 
accepted prohibitions of international law 
bar us in war from neutral ports and 
waters, it behooves us betimes to fortify 
and equip in peace those specially impor- 
tant points that will be endangered in 
war, and to transfer to them before the 
outbreak of war the additional reinforce- 
ments and supplies that they will need. 
If, like similar important British pos- 
sessions, our pivotal positions in the 
Pacific were now, or as soon as possible 


But not 
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MANCEUVRING THE MIMIC SHIPS IN 


THE WAR GAME 


IN THESE PRACTICE BATTLES, THE COMMANDERS OF THE FUTURE LEARN THE STRATEGY OF A MILITARY 
SITUATION THAT AROSE ONLY AFTER WE HAD ACQUIRED OUTLYING POSSESSIONS THAT WE MUST DEFEND 


should be, suitably armed and equipped, 
then we, and we only, without any train 
impedimenta whatever, could move freely 
and securely over all the Pacific Ocean. 
And the cost of suitably arming and equip- 
ping those Pacific positions, whereby our 
movements would be made so free and 
secure, would probably be little if at all 
greater than the cost of the otherwise 
necessary huge fleet train, obtained prob- 
ably by forced purchase if obtainable at 
all. Such a train, so costly and so vulner- 
able, with its many attendant cares and 
painful anxieties, is the precarious alter- 
native. Just as surely as properly spaced 
relay stations are essential in the make-up 
of a submarine cable system, just so surely 
are fleet relay stations indispensable to an 
active fleet. Those fleet relay or charging 
stations, which in truth suitably spaced 
naval bases really are, would provide 
all that a fleet train could possibly pro- 
vide, and a great deal more besides; for 
they would provide a sure refuge against 


the natural storms of weather and the 
artificial storms of war, facilities for the care 
of suffering and wounded men and ships, 
sure means by cable and wireless for re- 
ceiving and imparting information. Suit- 
ably spaced, well armed and equipped sea 
fortresses would be a far more serious 
danger to an adversary than would the 
additional battleships that could be had 
for an equal expenditure of money. 

For illustration, take Bermuda. Sup- 
pose the English fleet to be securely based 
upon a well fortified, well equipped, and 
well supplied Bermuda, unsupported by any 
other place either on the American Conti- 
nent or in the adjacent waters. Now 
Bermuda is less than one thousand miles 
from every point of the Atlantic sea- 
board from Halifax to Jacksonville, and 
it would evidently be easily possible for 
that English fleet, with no supply train 
whatever, to dominate completely the 
entire Atlantic seaboard. The ships in 
turn as necessary would repair to Bermuda 
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PEARL HARBOR, IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, A KEY TO AMERICAN DEFENSE 


for refit and supply, just as Admiral Nel- 
son’s ships when blockading Cadiz made 
use of Gibraltar. Yet a garrison of ten 
thousand men could hold Bermuda secure 
for an indefinite time against a force as 
formidable as the English fleet itself. 
There is one sure way, and, apparently, 
one only, of holding our own in the 
Pacific against any adversary; and any 





other suggested or conceivable possible 
way appears to be extremely precarious. 
That one sure way is to arm, and arm 
heavily, Panama, San Francisco, Puget 
Sound, Hawaii, Guam, Manila, Samoa, 
and Kiska (or Unalaska), and to equip 
and supply those places as they should be 
equipped and supplied for fleet purposes. 
Samoa and Kiska would not, like the 





NAVAL WORK AT GUAM 


A ROAD CLEARED THROUGH THE JUNGLE BY THE NAVY DEPARTMENT IN PREPARATION FOR THE TASK OF 
FORTIFYING THIS IMPORTANT STRATEGIC BASE IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
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IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN, NOW BEING MADE INTO AN IMPREGNABLE NAVAL BASE 


others, necessarily require docking and re- 
pair facilities; but they should be well 
armed, and should afford safe and commo- 
dious mooring facilities and secure refuge 
against enemy or rough weather. Samoa 
should be regarded as a place for the abso- 
lutely safe deposit of supplies that we 
might require; Kiska, as a formidable 
obstacle, a secure refuge, or as a possible 


pivot of operation for our fleet. Panama, 
San Francisco, Puget Sound, Pearl Harbor, 
Guam, and Manila, must have docking and 
repair facilities as well as armament, com- 
modious and secure harborage, and means 
of communication by cable and wireless. 
Having no army to speak of, we shall 
probably never be in position to begin an 
aggressive war against a strong military 
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THE CRATER OF AN EXTINCT VOLCANO, ‘‘DIAMOND HEAD,” THAT THE NAVY DEPARTMENT IS CONVERTING INTO 
A MORTAR BATTERY FOR THE DEFENSE OF HONOLULU AND TO HOLD THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
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FORTIFYING THIS IMPORTANT STRATEGIC BASE IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
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AN AMERICAN SCUADRON IN THE HARBOR OF TUTUILA, SAMOA 


TUTUILA AND GUAM ARE GOVERNED BY THE NAVY DEPARTMENT INSTEAD OF BY THE BUREAU OF INSULAR 
AFFAIRS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT AS MOST OF OUR DEPENDENCIES ARE 


nation. Such a nation, as against us, tial encounters; nevertheless, we may still 


may always choose the time of beginning _ reserve the privilege of saying when that 
a war, and may even dictate the fighting war shall end and where its final struggles 


ground and choice of weapons for the ini- _ shall be. 





“COLORS”? AT TUTUILA 


HAULING DOWN THE FLAG AT SUNSET ON ONE OF OUR MOST DISTANT ISLAND POSSESSIONS 
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THE CAMP, AT COROZAL, OF THE ARTILLERYMEN WHO WILL GUARD THE PANAMA CANAL 


THE ARMY’S NEW AND BIGGER JOB 


ITS RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE DEFENSE OF OUR OUTLYING POSSESSIONS — WHAT 
IT HAS DONE TO MAKE THEM HEALTHFUL AND TO BRING THEM 
INTO TOUCH WITH THE REST OF THE WORLD — A 
GREAT FORCE FOR HUMANITY AND FOR 
CIVILIZATION 


BY 


MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


HE United States, for long 

years a great power, has be- 

come a world power, with all 

that this means in widespread 

influence and _ in_ increased 
and corresponding responsibilities. 

It has extended its possessions in both 
oceans; in the Pacific, reaching almost to 
the coast of Asia; in the Atlantic, holding 
possession of and occupying situations 
dominating the Caribbean. Reaching far 
out to the south, it has connected its sea 
frontiers by a great canal, one of the 
wonders of the world, not only as an en- 
gineering feat but in the sanitary accom- 
plishments which made its construction 
possible; a work of inestimable value to 
the commerce of the world and a military 
asset of the greatest value and usefulness 
to ourselves in case of war. 


Coincident with territorial expansion 
have come new and increased responsi- 
bilities for the military establishment, 
both Army and Navy,responsibilities which 
cannot be avoided or shirked without loss 
of prestige and influence among nations. 
In meeting these responsibilities, and in 
solving the problems which they have 
brought in their train, much benefit has 
resulted to humanity. The immediate 
conditions of the people directly affected 
have been bettered, and methods and means 
of controlling disease, which will be of 
benefit to humanity for all time, have been 
discovered. Most of the work incident 
to these new problems and responsibilities 
has fallen upon the Army. This was 
natural, because the problems have, in 
great part, been land problems, in 
which hard fighting, in some instances, 
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A MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS AND DIRECTORS 


MEMBERS OF THE INSULAR GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES AT ONE OF THEIR YEARLY COUNCILS WITH 
A NATIVE TRIBE OF THE INTERIOR, AT WHICH THE WAR DEPARTMENT COMES INTIMATELY INTO TOUCH WITH 


THE PEOPLE THAT IT GOVERNS 


and long-drawn-out minor questions of a 
police character against outlaws and ir- 
regular bands in others was involved. 
The fighting done, the conditions have 
then called for the building up of well- 
ordered government with all its various 
ramifications, including the establishment 
of sanitary conditions where heretofore 
disease exacted a heavy toll of human 
life. I believe that the results attained 
in this work far more than justify the ex- 
penditure in life and treasure, and that 
the saving of life resulting from the dis- 
coveries that have been made has already 
been many times greater than the loss that 
was incident to the work. 

There is probably no subject on which 
the American public — educated and un- 
educated — is more densely ignorant than 
that of our Army, its duties, its accomplish- 
ments, and its needs. There is a general 
haziness as to the reasons for a military 
establishment, its cost, etc. We hear in- 
telligent men speak of the cost of the mil- 
itary establishment, including therein the 
cost of our pension system, of maintenance 


of homes for disabled soldiers, and of other 
matters that are wholly the result of leg- 
islation and that are in no way connected 
with the active military establishment. 


They do not understand either the part 


it has played during the period of the 
opening up and building up of the home 
country, or much about its performances 
during our various difficulties at home and 
abroad. They know little of the part it 
has taken in our recent expansion other 
than in a general way that its performance 
of military duty has been creditable. 

The Army and Navy have acquired 
strong fortresses outside the limits of the 
home country so that an enemy, before 
effecting a lodgment in it, will have to 
waste his energy and force in reducing these 
outlying fortresses. These strongholds may 
be compared to the great forts that sur- 
round the important commercial and in- 
dustrial centres in the military countries 
of Europe, covering their lines of approach 
and necessitating reduction before the vitals 
of the great centre itself can be reached and 
occupied or destroyed. 
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In the Pacific we havesuch strong places, 
or bases, at Oahu, H.I., and Manila Bay, 
and it is hoped that at some time we shall 
have bases at Guam and in the Unalaska 
area. For the Philippines and Oahu, the 
necessary garrison when complete will 
amount approximately to 34,000 men, 
including in this number, in the Philip- 
pines, about 6,000 native troops. 

The ideal naval base, for the purpose 
of land defense, which is the Army’s part 


throwing aside all consideration of aggres- 
sive action, is a defensive one, defensive 
not only in the sense of defense of the home 
country but in the sense of protecting our 
foreign trade. 

At Pearl Harbor, on Oahu, a great 
naval base is in process of construction, 
and around it is being built up what is 
in effect a great land fortress. The reten- 
tion of this naval base and of this fortress 
is vital, not only to the defense of the Pa- 
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THE ARMY AS A CIVILIZING FORCE 


I. A PHILIPPINE CHIEFTAIN GETTING FROM A SOLDIER AN ALLURING TASTE OF THE WHITE MEN’S ACCESSORIES 
OF LIFE BY HEARING A PHONOGRAPH FOR THE FIRST TIME 


of the work, is a small island, with a good 
harbor sufficiently large to render ships 
seeking refuge there secure from bombard- 
ment, through batteries at the entrance 
or on the flanks. While meeting these 
conditions it should not be large enough to 
give ground for attack by a large landing 
force. A naval base situated on the main- 
land is always subject to this danger and 
the defense thereby made much more dif- 
ficult. In this connection the Army must 
assume its principal responsibility. So we 
have here the Army and Navy working in 
the closest conjunction with a view to 
carrying out a common purpose, which, 


cific Coast but also to the defense of the 
Panama Canal. No great expedition, 
intended for operations against the Panama 
Canal or the Pacific Coast, could ever af- 
ford to leave behind it this fortress, with a 
fleet based on it — even though the fleet 
were much reduced in strength —as a 
constant menace to its line of commun- 
ication. Its reduction, or its complete 
neutralization through a blockading squad- 
ron, would be imperative —and_ that 
would mean a constant detachment from 
the enemy’s fleet. 

In the Philippines, our great fortress 
at the mouth of Manila Bay is nearly 














completed, and should furnish a secure 
rendezvous for our fleets, whether of a 
military or commercial character, and an 
adequate defense for Manila, the great 
commercial and political centre of the 
Philippines. 

At Panama, the Army is charged with an 
extremely difficult and weighty problem, 
namely, the defense of the Canal. This 
problem is now receiving most careful 
consideration and satisfactory plans have 
been adopted for this purpose. The gar- 
rison is being assembled as rapidly as con- 
ditions permit. No mere neutralization 
of the Canal would ever be respected by 
any great nation or group of nations en- 
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THE ARMY AS A CIVILIZING FORCE 


Il. AN IGOROT COMPANY OF THE PHILIPPINE CONSTABULARY; A LONG STEP UPWARD INTO THE DISCIPLINE 
OF MODERN LIFE AND INTO NEW CONCEPTIONS OF THE VALUE OF ORDER 


gaged in a struggle for supremacy, for self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, and 
is as applicable to nations as it is to individ- 
uals. The entire area around the Panama 
Canal is nothing more or less than a great 
fortress, and | have always believed that its 
government should be essentially military, 
such as the great fortresses of Gibraltar 
and Malta, the governor having certain 
civil functions and officials, but being in 
absolute authority in practically all mat- 
ters, so that a change from peace to war 
may involve the least possible change. 

The garrison proposed for Panama will, 
when complete, amount to about 7,000 
men. Much work has to be done there. 





















THE ARMY AS A CIVILIZING FORCE 


A GENERAL SERVICE COMPANY OF THE PHILIPPINE CONSTABULARY IN WHICH THE NATIVES HAVE MADE 
ALL CONCESSIONS TO WESTERN HABITS OF DRESS AND DISCIPLINE 
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The tropical jungle must be cleared away 
and kept down over large areas. The 
present excellent system of sanitation must 
be kept at the highest point of efficiency. 
This fortified area, though it is accessible 
from either side, is, unfortunately, not 
accessible to us through any line of land 
communication, so that the garrison must 
be complete in every detail. The Canal 
is of such tremendous military importance 
that it is one of the greatest prizes of war 
in the world, and all precautions should be 
taken to make our hold upon it secure. 
The reinforcement of the garrison in an 
emergency might be difficult. 


Though no preliminary steps have been 
‘taken for a fortress at Guam or in the Un- 
alaska area, both positions have been 
considered and there is little doubi 
that in the future they must be defended. 
This will impose upon the Army still fur- 
ther responsibilities in the providing of 
garrisons, for, if these places are to be held 
securely, it must be assumed that the 
garrison, both at Guam and Unalaska, will 
require several thousand highly trained, 
efficient troops in addition to the coast 
artillery troops for the heavy guns. All 
land defenses require for their efficient pro- 
tection a highly trained mobile force, to 
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THE BIG GUNS AT FORT WADSWORTH, N. Y. 
GUNS AND FORTIFICATIONS OF MUCH THE SAME TYPES AS THESE WILL GUARD THE PANAMA CANAL, 


PEARL HARBOR, GUAM, AND OUR OTHER OUTLYING POSSESSIONS 
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guard them against attacks from strong 
landing parties that might operate in con- 
junction with a hostile fleet. Such a 
mobile force relieves the artillery troops of 
all land defense work. 

In Alaska, only a small force has been 
maintained — one regiment, and this for 
the purpose of aiding the civil authorities 
in the restoring of order in case of necessity. 

The garrisons in the Pacific must be 
kept always upon a war footing. There 
will be little or no chance of reinforcing 
these garrisons after the outbreak of war, 
and any attempt to reinforce them, either 
with men or supplies, during a critical 
period preceding possible hostilities, would 
probably precipitate war. In other words, 
all military establishments we have or 
may have at points remote from the con- 
tinental United States must always be 
maintained in a state of the highest ef- 
ficiency and most complete equipment. 
The problems which they may have to 
meet may come suddenly and they will 
have to be met without help from home 
for a long time. 

In the Atlantic, our problem is much 
simpler than in the Pacific. The Atlantic 
seaboard has a relatively dense population 
and its harbors are heavily fortified. But 
in the West Indies we have a very impor- 
tant and very serious military problem. 
We hold the splendid harbor of Guantan- 
amo as a prospective naval base, so sit- 
uated as to be one of the main defenses 
of the Panama Canal. Its position on the 
large Island of Cuba involves-a very seri- 
ous question in land defense, which, to be 
adequate, will necessitate a force of several 
thousand men and the preparation of 
strong, well-planned land defenses. This 
whole question has been thoroughly con- 
sidered and the department is prepared 
to undertake and complete the defenses as 
soon as Congress shall sanction it through 
the appropriation of the necessary money. 

In Porto Rico we maintain a part of a 
regiment of infantry, sufficient in case of 
need only for police work. It has been 
recommended that this regiment be 
strengthened and that militia, composed 
largely of men who have served in the 
regiment, sufficient in numbers to form a 
brigade at war strength, be organized from 
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the people of the island, in order that there 
may be a force sufficient to prevent the 
occupation of the island by a small ex- 
peditionary force landed from a_ hostile 
fleet. The personnel of the Porto Rican 
regiment is excellent; the officers come 
from the oldest and best families on the 
island, and the men are a dependable and 
efficient lot of soldiers. 

From this brief outline of our military 
responsibilities abroad, it will be seen that 
they necessitate a constant though mod- 
erate increase in the Army until adequate 
garrisons have been supplied. The Phil- 
ippine garrison is complete; the Hawaiian 
garrison is yet far from complete, and 
the same is true of the garrison at 
Panama. It is most desirable that our 
people should understand the great im- 
portance of this phase of the Army’s 
work. This work in its essential elements 
is purely defensive, but it has in it also the 
elements of offense, in case distant oper- 
ations become necessary, because it fur- 
nishes the troops and strong places from 
which to launch expeditions against the 
enemy in time of war. 


THE ARMY'S CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


Now let us consider for a moment what 
the Army has done as a constructive force, 
not only for the benefit of the non- 
American peoples that have been directly 
affected but for our own and other nations. 
_ The Army’s work in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands has been almost wholly military, 
and its purpose has been to build a secure 
defense of the Island of Oahu with its 
great naval base at Pearl Harbor. Its 
work on the civil side here is negligible in 
comparison with its civil work elsewhere. 

In Alaska it has aided enormously in 
the opening of this territory, the main- 
tenance of order, and the security of life 
and property. In the construction of the 
telegraph network that connects the re- 
motest outposts of civilization in Alaska 
with the wire system in the United States, 
the Signal Corps of the Army has been 
the pioneer of that distant Arctic territory. 
Its achievement is unique in the annals 
of telegraph engineering, both in respect to 
the immense extent of territory, the great 
distance from the United States, the winter 
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inaccessibility of these regions, and the se- 
verity of the climate. If plotted on a map of 
the United States, this system would reach 
from Wyoming to the Bahamas, off the 
coast of Florida. The cables would reach 
from Newfoundland to Ireland, and the 
land lines from Washington to Texas. 
This system comprises all elements known 
to telegraph engineering — submarine, 
land, wireless — all working as one har- 
monious whole. The Alaska cable system 
involved not only the telegraphic unity of 
American territory on this continent, but 
also American ability and resourcefulness 
in a new field, cable engineering, which, 
until that cable was constructed, had de- 
pended on foreign skill and manufacture. 

With the establishment of mining 
camps and towns in the interior of Al- 
aska came the urgent need for better 
facilities to replace the primitive trails that 
the prospectors had opened. Under the 
supervision of its officers, and largely 
through the labor of the enlisted men, the 
Army has built good roads from Valdez 
to the north and west. These roads, 
running through rugged, mountainous 
country, and bridging glacial rivers, have 
presented difficult engineering problems 
whose successful solution has resulted in 
hundreds of miles of highways open to 
travel by wagon or sled. The construction 
of the road and telegraph systems of Alaska 
has demonstrated by example and not by 
precept that the work of the Army in time 
of peace in developing this new territory 
is as important to our country as is Its po- 
tentiality for defense in time of war. 

In Porto Rico, the military government 
was established and maintained for a 
considerable period following the close 
of the war with Spain, and the work done 
by the military governors made the estab- 
lishment of civil government easy and 
simple. The military governors also ac- 
complished marvelously good sanitary 
work. They had the inhabitants of the 
entire island vaccinated and they began 
that general sanitary overhauling of the 
island which has resulted in the excellent 
health conditions that exist there to-day. 

In the first five years of the American 
occupation of Porto Rico, the death rate 
was heavy. The conditions that followed 
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the war, combined with great depression 
in industry, unfavorable economic condi- 
tions affecting general nutrition, etc., 
raised the death rate, but yellow fever and 
smallpox as causes of death were practically 
eliminated. An investigation disclosed a 
very alarming amount of tropical anemia. 
This, combined with insufficient food, ex- 
posure, with its accompanying diminution 
of physical resistance, etc., produced a 
heavy mortality. In 1899; these causes 
accounted for 12,000 of a total of 35,000 
deaths in Porto Rico. 


SANITARY ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE TROPICS 


The insular government thereupon 
established a commission, under a medi- 
cal officer of the Army, for the study of 
anemia, and began systematic work 
throughout the island. They established 
relief stations, where those affected could 
report for treatment and advice. About 
300,000 people were treated in the few 
years following the appointment of this 
commission, with a resulting great reduc- 
tion in the death rate. This work has at- 
tracted attention to a similar condition 
in the Southern portion of the United 
States, and has resulted in a systematic 
campaign being waged against it in the 
home land. “Besides saving lives, this cam- 
paign against tropical anemia, or hook- 
worm as it is better known, has brought 
about a tremendous improvement in the 
physical condition and consequently in 
the energy and working power of the people. 
The death rate in the island has been re- 
duced from about 33 to the thousand 
during the first five years of the American 
occupation to about 23 to the thousand 
for the five-year period from 1904 to 1908, 
or a reduction in yearly deaths of about 
1,300 people from tropical anemia alone. 
This yearly total exceeds the loss in killed 
in the Spanish War. 

In Porto Rico the Army faced the prob- 
lem of civil administration also. Here 
this problem was not so difficult and com- 
plex as it was in Cuba, as Porto Rico had 
not undergone the wasting effect of long 
and bloody wars. But, such as the task 
was, the first execution of it fell to the mil- 
itary governors. It was under them that 


Americans established an excellent system 
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of schools, good sanitary regulations, and 
sound municipal and insular administra- 
tive methods. The Army here, as else- 
where, had to lay aside its arms and turn 
its energies to the establishment and up- 
building of civil government. 

In Cuba, the wonderful work of Dr. 
Walter Reed and his associates in connec- 
tion with yellow fever is too well known 
to require more than a reference. The 
result of their work has been not only to 
wipe out yellow fever as a tropical disease 
in all communities where ordinary precau- 
tion is taken, but it has resulted in making 
the tropics, so far as this dread disease is 
concerned, a white man’s country for all 
time. And it has done away with the 
terrible epidemics of yellow fever which 
used to affect the southern United States, 
inflicting a loss of .countless millions of 
dollars through the suspension of trade and 
travel for long periods of time over vast 
territories. 

In Cuba, excellent work was also done 
in controlling malaria. 

The betterment of sanitary conditions 
was followed up in other directions. The 
people of the island were vaccinated; 
smallpox, formerly one of its great scour- 
ges, disappeared. Here, again, the improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions brought about 
a great improvement in racial energies. 
The people do more and better work, and 
are more efficient in every way. These 
improved sanitary conditions trace their 
origin directly to the military government, 
and were put in operation largely by the 
medical officers of the Army, with the 
strong support and assistance of their mil- 
itary superiors. 

In Cuba, the civil problem was pecul- 
iarly difficult. It was an island with 
1,800,000 inhabitants, long tried by bloody 
wars fought to the bitter end with all the 
relentlessness which characterizes wars 
among people of the same blood. The 
people were exhausted; bitter animosities 
still existed; Spaniard and Cuban stood 
apart, each filled with the enmities of the 
latestruggle. The Army’s duty was to re- 
concile these elements; to suppress bri- 
gandage that was a result of bands of 
armed irresponsible soldiery; to combat 
yellow fever and widespread sickness due to 
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various tropical diseases; to build up aform 
of government which could be turned over 
to the Cuban people to be carried on as a 
republic, and to build it up from the rem- 
nants of one of the oldest of the Spanish 
colonies. They had to help prepare a new 
constitution, hold elections, and turn over 
to its people a fully equipped Cuban repub- 
lic. This was done entirely under military 
officers who used to a very large extent 
the best elements of the native population. 
These Cubans were intelligent and loyal, 
and performed in a highly creditable man- 
ner their portion of the work. 


THE ARMY AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


Were it not for the results that were 
attained in Cuba in the control of yellow 
fever, the Panama Canal could not have 
been dug without a loss of life so tremen- 
dous that it would have been prohibitive. 
The French had energy, money, and abil- 
ity, but they were confronted by an enemy 
so deadly that demoralization resulted, 
and with it the abandonment of the work. 
Any one who has gone through a great 
epidemic realizes how subordinate other 
things become to the great majority of 
people when their lives, or the lives of their 
families, are endangered every day. Only 
the strongest and most courageous keep 
up. Confusion follows in the mass, and 
great projects fail. 

The credit for the construction of the 
Panama Canal can justly be claimed 
by the Army. Much good work of 
organization had been completed by the 
civil engineers previously in charge; but to 
Colonel Goethals and his able corps of 
assistants belongs the credit for this great 
work. What Colonel Goethals and _ his 
assistants did in engineering, Colonel 
Gorgas, the member of the Commission 
who was in charge of sanitation, and his 
able subordinates, did with equal effi- 
ciency in everything pertaining to sani- 
tation. The whole work was conducted 
with admirable coéperation. Working 
under the ablest officers and through an ad- 
mirable organization, under sanitary con- 
ditions which rendered life safe, this great 
work has been pushed forward in a manner 
which has compelled the admiration of the 
world. It is a wonderful implement, both 

















for commerce and war, and its safe-keeping 
must be entrusted largely to the Army. 

In the Pacific, especially in the Philip- 
pines, splendid administrative work was 
done by the early military governors. 
They laid secure foundations for the struc- 
ture which was subsequently reared by the 
Philippine Commission. The work of the 
early Army administrators especially is 
remarkable because it was done entirely 
by men who had had no previous training 
in this kind of work, whose only guide was 
a high sense of duty, and whose principal 
weapons were energy, honesty of purpose, 
perseverance, and a more than average 
degree of intelligence. The work was 
made more difficult by rebellion, which 
existed throughout the greater portion of 
the archipelago; by perplexing and dan- 
gerous sanitary conditions; by the tropical 
climate; by the lack of transportation 
facilities and of roads, and by a separa- 
tion from the base of supplies that was 
measured by the wide Pacific. Yet they 
crushed rebellion, restored order, with the 
exception of the minor disorders among 
the wild non-Christian people, built up an 
efficient customs service, laid the found- 
ation of a school system, established an 
effective administration of justice — all 
this among an alien people, under condi- 
tions of the most trying description. 

At a later period, after military govern- 
ment had been superseded by civil in the 
northern islands, it was established and 
continued until the fall of 1913 in. the 
southern or Moro portion of the archi- 
pelago. Here a civil government is now 
established, and to-day the Moro Province 
is among the most prosperous in the Islands. 

Altogether, then, we find that the Army 
has played not only a very important part 
in the acquisition of this new territory, but 
that it has been in all instances, with the 
exception of the Hawaiian Islands, the 
agent for the establishment and conduct 
for a time of a well ordered government 
and the agent through which it was trans- 
ferred to the duly constituted civil author- 
ities. And we find that its work in sanita- 
tion has been of worldwide and indispen- 
sable value. Its recent demonstration of 
the efficacy of the anti-typhoid serum is 
especially noteworthy. 
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In running over this very hasty state- 
ment of the Army and its achievements, 
growing out of our new possessions, it 
must be evident to every one that the con- 
structive work of the Army, or, | might 
say, its life-saving work, has been many 
times greater than its destructive work. 
So few people realize what the life-saving 
work of the Army has been that | have 
dwelt at considerable length upon this 
side of its activities. What has its work, 
both constructive and destructive, cost 
the Army in lives lost? Little compared 
with the lives already saved; and rela- 
tively nothing compared with its value to 
generations to come. The great casualty 
list incident to civil occupations hardly 
attracts attention. People scarcely real- 
ize that in ten Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, the last in 1910, in round numbers 
1,800 people were killed and 35,000 
wounded, most of them young children, 
celebrating a war of 140 years ago. Still 
fewer realize that this number of killed 
equals those killed in the Spanish War, the 
Philippine Rebellion, and the Indian Wars 
for a considerable period, and that the 
wounded are about seven and one half 
times as many as all the wounded of these 
wars. One constantly hears the outcry 
against the waste of life and of economic 
efficiency that is incident to the mainten- 
ance of an army. Few people know that 
the lives which have been saved as a result 
of its work outnumber many times those 
that were lost in the discharge of its duties, 
or that its work in doing away with great 
epidemics has saved to the country far 
more than the cost of its maintenance. 

The scope of this article does not per- 
mit reference to the Army in opening up 
the West, its life-saving work year after 
year in the great Mississippi floods, the ter- 
rible floods in Ohio, the earthquake in San 
Francisco, and numerous other instances. 

In conclusion, it can be safely said that 
the work of the Army in civic accomplish- 
ment is fully as creditable as is its record 
in the field; and | believe its work has been 
done in such a way as to have gained for it 
the confidence of the American people to 
the extent that they now look with com- 
plete faith for the efficient performance 
of any duty that is assigned to it. 
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EXPLORING THE INFINITELY LITTLE 





HOW THE ASTRONOMERS OF MEDICINE ARE CHARTING THE UNIVERSE THAT 
LIES BEYOND THE RANGE OF THE MICROSCOPE — FINDING THE 
GERMS THAT CAUSE THE COMMONEST DISEASES 
AND THAT NO EYE CAN SEB 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


ERHAPS the most dramatic 
episode in the history of as- 
tronomy was the discovery of 
the planet Neptune. This 
enormous celestial body, lying 

nearly three billion miles from the sun on 
the dim frontier of the solar system, had 
for centuries eluded the cleverest observers. 
The story has been often told how Lever- 
rier, long before he had caught a glimpse 
of the wanderer, convinced himself that it 
was there. He could not find the planet 
itself, but he detected the results of its 
behavior. Certain queer proceedings were 
going on in those outer regions; staid and 
sober planetary bodies were disporting in 
unexpected fashion; in particular, Uranus 
was constantly disregarding the orbit that 
the mathematicians had marked out for it. 
Only another planet of huge proportions, 
Leverrier reasoned, could explain such 
deviations, and he set himself to find out 
where it was. After a few months’ hard 
labor, he suggested that astronomers with 
especially powerful telescopes point them 
toward a specified part of the heavens at a 
specified time. They did so, and a new 
planet immediately swum into their ken. 
The performance not only caused the 
recognition and charting of a new member 
of the solar family, but was one of the 
greatest triumphs of the human mind. 

In many scientific laboratories, and es- 
pecially in the Rockefeller Institute, of 
New York, a new kind of astronomer is now 
performing similar miracles. These search- 
ers, however, are not using mighty tele- 
scopes. They are not projecting their intel- 
ligence into the world which is infinitely 
large, but into the world which is infinitely 





little. Instead of a universe of unimagined 
size, these workers are satisfied with minute 
preparations, perhaps half an inch in diam- 
eter, carefully laid upon a microscopic 
slide. Yet their cosmos is as infinitely filled 
with definite bodies in a state of motion 
as was that with which Leverrier dealt. 
Many of these bodies are clear, visible; 
they have been definitely described and 
charted. What they will do under given 
conditions can be accurately foretold. 
Besides these, however, there is an infinity 
of particles which the most powerful instru- 
ments do not reveal. The Rockefeller 
astronomer is in precisely the same posi- 
tion as the midnight watcher at the tele- 
scope. Like Leverrier, he knows that his 
wanderer is there, only he cannot see it. 
He knows, too, in a similar way —- by the 
effects which it produces. He can gaze 
for days at a clear specimen in a test tube 
and see nothing in it. He can then take 
this same substance, inject it into a guinea 
pig or a monkey — into a man, too, for that 
matter — and at once produce a frightful 
and fatal disease. Minute and undiscern- 
able as these organisms may be, it is con- 
ceivable that they might change the course 
of human history. 

The search for these tiny particles is 
now one of the greatest subjects in scientific 
medicine. The universe which is no bigger 
than a pinhead is as interesting as the ex- 
ternal universe of the stars; and probably 
more important in its bearing upon hu- 
man civilization. In the last three years 
the workers at the Rockefeller Institute 
have made several discoveries in this field. 

The man who first looked upon the or- 
ganisms that cause contagious disease was 
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the man who, appropriately enough, made 
the first large magnifying microscopes. It 
was in 1675 that Antony van Leeuwenhoek, 
a lens grinder of Delft, Holland, placed a 
drop of water under his magnifiers, and 
saw, “with the greatest astonishment,” a 
hitherto unsuspected world of living things. 
They were all there, the bacilli, the cocci, 
the spirrilli, and the other living and mobile 
organisms that have since become common- 
places of modern life. Van Leeuwenhoek 
called them animalcule — little animals — 
and published a book about them. He 
soon found that these lively living things 
existed in other places than drops of water. 
He could hardly turn his instrument upon 
any object without finding them. He dis- 
covered them in sea water, in the intestines 
of frogs and birds; and he was especially 
struck with the lively antics of certain 
wiggling corkscrew creatures which he re- 
covered from the tartar of his own teeth — 
the well known spiro-chates of modern 
science. The industrious Antony ground 
finer lenses year after year, and the finer 
his lens the more animalcule he discovered. 
But the clever Dutchman made one mis- 
take. He imagined that he was dealing 
with extremely minute living things; in 
fact his animalcule were the giants, the 
mammoths, of the invisible living world. 
Far below them in the order of size were 
microbic lilliputians; things too minute for 
Antony to see, even with the excellent 
microscopes of which he was so proud; 
things which the microscopes of to-day, 
with their magnifying power of 2,000 and 
3,000 diameters, have not disclosed. 


CAUSES OF COMMON DISEASES UNKNOWN 


Once Pasteur had definitely shown the 
power of these living micro-organisms, 
and proved that each disease had its 
particular organism, laboratory workers 
everywhere set themselves the task of dis- 
covering them. Pasteur himself was 
chiefly instrumental in isolating the first of 
these, the bacillus of anthrax —a terrible 
disease of sheep and cattle. He then found 
and cultivated the bacillus of chicken 
cholera. A few years afterward, Klebs 
and Loeffler found the organism of diph- 
theria; and in 1882 Robert Koch made his 
epochal discovery of the germ of tubercul- 


osis. The new hunting game was now fairly 
on. From the earliest days, however, the 
discoverers met with peculiar difficulties. 
For many diseases they had no trouble in 
running down the particular microbe; 
others proved unexpectedly agile and elu- 
sive. Many came boldly out into the light 
of day; others slyly hid themselves in un- 
discovered corners. And, in some cases, 
these unobtrusive organisms were asso- 
ciated with the commonest and most infec- 
tive diseases known. Back in the eigh- 
teenth century, Jenner conquered smallpox 
with vaccination; but the most industrious 
search for thirty years has disclosed no 
trace of the smallpox microbe. Medical 
men deal with an unknown agent to-day, 
just as Jenner did a hundred years ago. 
Measles and chickenpox are the common- 
places of every household; but their germs 
have eluded the most elaborate attempts 
at detection. Reed and Carroll showed us 
how to conquer yellow fever; no one, how- 
ever, has succeeded in imprisoning any 
micro-organism of the disease. Scarlet 
fever, one of the most contagious diseases 
known, has also successfully hidden its 
secret. Pasteur, who discovered a way to 
control hydrophobia, searched patiently 
for its organism, but did not find it. T¥phus 
fever, the scourge of American cities fifty 
years ago, still prevails in attenuated 
form; but no one has isolated its agent. 
Trachoma, a disease introduced chiefly by 
immigration, has also so far concealed its 
definite cause. There are many more dis- 
eases that afflict animals — strange sound- 
ing maladies like foot-and-mouth disease, 
blue tongue, African horse sickness, swamp 
fever, distemper of dogs, and guinea pig 
epizootic — whose living causes, up to the 
present writing, have refused to disclose 
themselves under the most powerful mi- 
croscopes that are made. 


ORGANISMS THAT GO THROUGH FILTERS 


Years ago the enemies of the ‘“‘germ the- 
ory” found much comfort in the helpless- 
ness of science in this direction. The in- 
vestigators, they said, were clearly barking 
up the wrong tree; they could not find 
micro-organisms in these diseases simply 
because micro-organisms did not exist. 
They had found them, or claimed to have 
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found them, in tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
dysentery, and diphtheria; why, then, 
could they not find them in measles, small- 
pox, and scarlet fever? This line of rea- 
soning, of course, would be about as logical 
as would have been a claim put forth, a 
century ago, that the planet Neptune did 
not exist because no telescope could find 
it. In 1898, however, a German investi- 
gator, Loeffler, ended this kind of talk. 
He was experimenting with foot-and-mouth 
disease in cattle. This, an extremely de- 
structive disorder, gets its name from the 
fact that it is accompanied by small ulcers 
in the mouth and feet. After a useless 
search for the organism, Loeffler decided 
to try a new experiment. He made awatery 
emulsion composed of salt solution and ex- 
tracts from the ulcers of diseased cattle and 
compressedit through a filter. Thesefilters 
areused, inlaboratoriesand out, foraspecific 
purpose. They are made of porcelain or 
other impervious matter and their minute 
meshes catch and hold, as in a microscopic 
sieve, all known bacteria. The principle is 
thesame as intheordinary water filterwhich 
we use every day for freeing drinking water 
from typhoid and other germs. Dr. Loef- 
fler, as a result of his experiment, obtained 
a clear, watery liquid, which was inevitably 
free from bacteria of conventional size. 
He injected this watery extract into healthy 
cattle; the animals presently sickened and 
died of foot-and-mouth disease. From 
this experiment he could draw but one 
conclusion. There was something in this 
watery fluid which had caused the disease, 
and this something, inasmuch as it had 
passed through the filter, was wonderfully 
smaller than any known micro-organism. 
Further experiments clearly indicated that 
the infective agent, whatever it might be, 
was alive. The investigator found that, 
although it had ‘‘an excellent, constitution”’ 
—was much tougher, held much more 
tenaciously to life than the common herd 
of bacteria — still its vitality could be 
destroyed. If he dried it for twenty-four 
hours at a temperature of thirty-one de- 
grees centigrade, it lost its virulence. Ex- 
treme heat or cold, through a considerable 
period of time, made it harmless. Yet 
Loeffler could take his clear extract, place 
it under the most powerful microscope, and 
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see nothing. There was not a blemish — 
not even a turbidity. The liquid looked 
as clear and free from organisms as when 
seen with the unassisted eye. 

Two years later, Reed and Carroll, in 
Cuba, showed that a similar state of af- 
fairs prevailed in yellow fever. -We have 
heard so frequently that only the bite of a 
mosquito can transmit this disease that 
we have come to believe it. In fact, as 
Reed and Carroll showed, there is one other 
way in which we can acquire it, and this 
independently of the mosquito. How- 
ever, we shall have to perform the same 
operation that the mosquito performs, 
only with different tools. Just extract a 
small quantity of blood from a yellow fever 
patient. You can dilute this blood with 
water to an extreme attenuation. If you 
then inject this extract into a healthy 
person, he will almost certainly get the 
disease. The infectivity of such injections, 
even when almost no blood remains, is 
fairly terrible. In some cases one part of 
blood to a thousand parts of water pro- 
duces the disease as readily as the original 
specimen. Clearly the organism, minute as 
it is, exists in inconceivably large numbers. 

These experiments started a new work in 
bacteriology. They created virtually a 
new branch of the science. In want of a 
better name the agents or organisms that 
went through fine porcelain and earth 
filters became known as the “filterable 
viruses.” Thirty-onediseases are believed to 
be caused by this class of living things, and 
others are being rapidly added to the list. 


A NEW DISEASE BELTS THE WORLD 


Recently, as the result of studies extend- 
ing over five years, the scientists of the 
Rockefeller Institute succeeded in isolating 
one of these organisms. This was the one 
that causes infantile paralysis. Probably 
no one disease in recent years has so 
aroused the interest of medical scientists. 
In all parts of the world, especially in Ger- 
many, France, and the United States, in- 
vestigators have specialized in studying it. 
They have had practically a virgin field, 
for, until six or eight years ago, practically 
nothing was known concerning this dis- 
ease. There had been no demonstration 
that it was contagious; necessarily nothing 
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was known concerning the agent, the 
method of communication, and still less 
concerning its treatment. It was not until 
the middle of the nineteenth century that 
it had been recognized as a specific disease. 
Perhaps this was because, at that time, 
infantile paralysis was exceedingly rare; 
more probably because its manifestations 
easily caused it to be confused with other 
palsies and paralyses. At all times, here 
and in Europe, there had been sporadic 
cases in which small children — commonly 
under five years—after undergoing a 
course of fever, suddenly became almost 
completely paralyzed. In a considerable 
number of cases they remained in this 
crippled condition all their lives. In some 
instances these little children had had no 
preliminary sickness; they would go to bed 
in apparent health and wake up in the 
morning almost completely paralyzed. 
In the United States, the disease in epidem- 
ic form had been practically unknown. 
But in 1905 it burst out in considerable 
virulence in Norway and Sweden, and 
thence it started on a mysterious circuit 
of the world. Practically no country has 
escaped. In Europe there were epidemics 
everywhere, from Scandinavia to the 
Mediterranean; in North America its 
ravages extended from Alaska to Alabama; 
the West Indies, South America, Australia, 
and the South Sea Islands were likewise 
visited. The northern sections of Europe 
and the United States and Canada were 
the areas that suffered most. 


THE ORGANISM OF INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


At the Rockefeller Institute, Dr. Simon 
Flexner, who had just succeeded in obtain- 
ing a curative serum for cerebro-spinal 
meningitis — a remedy which has _ enor- 
mously reduced the mortality in that dis- 
ease — quite naturally turned his attention 
to this new spinal affection. Dr. Flexner 
and his associates early succeeded in ex- 
perimentally transmitting the disease from 
man to monkeys and finally from monkey 
to monkey. They also demonstrated that 
the micro-organism belonged to the ultra- 
invisible class; the ease with which it 
passed through the finest porcelain filter 
showed that, in all probability, it was one 
of the most minute that is known to cause 


disease. The method was to obtain an 
extract, by suspending a piece of the spinal 
cord of an affected monkey in distilled 
water. From this the experimenters ob- 
tained a clear, watery filtrate. Placed 
under the most powerful microscope, one 
could see only innumerable bright dancing 
points — particles which are usually pres- 
ent in similar preparations and, therefore, 
probably not necessarily associated with 
the disease. This filtered extract, how- 
ever, had enormous destructive power; a 
monkey which had received only one seven- 
tieth part of an ordinary drop presently 


fell ill and, following the usual course of 


the malady, became completely paralyzed. 

Clearly, this watery fluid contained the 
virus of infantile paralysis. Judging from 
its extreme virulence, this micro-organism 
existed in enormous quantities. But was 
it possible to isolate it, to make it grow in 
culture tubes like bacteria, perhaps to 
catch a glimpse of it? Apparently not, 
for many painstaking investigators, here 
and in Europe, had unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to find it. But the famous Jap- 
anese bacteriologist, Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, 
a member of the staff of the Rockefeller 
Institute, has developed particular skill in 
exploring this diminutive field. He is 
ingenious at devising new methods of work; 
in 1911 and 1912 he achieved great success 
in cultivating certain micro-organisms 
which, up to that time, no scientist had 
isolated. Dr. Flexner and Dr. Noguchi 
now started together on this new quest. 
The methods that they used are altogether 
too minute and technical for popular des- 
cription. All the average citizen would 
have observed, after several weeks’ experi- 
menting, would have been a series of test 
tubes filled with different colored fluids. 
One would have had a particular interest. 
This was filled half way from the bottom 
with a watery, yellowish substance — in 
reality ascitic fluid, the kind of material 
that fills the abdominal cavity in the dis- 
ease of dropsy. Above this, extending to 
the wad of cotton that is commonly used 
as a stopper in test tubes, was a layer of 
purplish paraffin oil. The most interesting 
ingredients, however, were two minute 
pieces of solid substance lying in the bot- 
tom of the tube. One of these, a little cube 
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perhaps an eighth of an inch in thickness, 
was a piece of rabbit kidney. The other, 
lying closely pressed against it, and of equal 
size, was a piece of the brain of a patient 
who had died of infantile paralysis. This 
latter specimen, of course, was in all prob- 
ability swarming with the invisible or- 
ganisms. The little living particles are 
almost as particular about their food as 
human beings are: on certain things certain 
species thrive and get fat, on others they 
quickly die of starvation. ‘These several 
materials, the rabbit liver and the ascitic 
fluid, were placed in this close association 
in the hope that they might tempt the 
germs to increase and multiply. They 
were provided as their dainty food — the 
most tempting morsels which the ingenuity 
of the experimenters could devise. They 
had already tried many other appetizers 
without success. The commonplace la- 
boratory foods that at once appeal to the 
everyday microbe made no headway with 
this new, invisible tribe. Would the rabbit 
liver and the “‘ascitic fluid” turn out to bea 
real Lucullan banquet? 


A MICROSCOPIC MILKY WAY 


The first indication that thenew microbes 
were coming out of their shell — that is, 
out of the small segment of brain tissue — 
was when a faint opalescent glow began to 
surround this specially prepared food. In 
a few days, this opalescent glow began to 
ascend in the tube, until it extended nearly 
halfway to the top. There was nothing 
here, at this stage of proceedings, that 
resembled micro-organisms; the phenom- 
enon was simply a brilliant, iridescent 
turbidity. In fact, however, it was com- 
posed of an infinity of living things. It 
was a kind of microscopic milky way. We 
are all familiar with the nightly marvel in 
the skies —the powdery mist that ex- 
tends across the heavens — a streak of gold 
dust which, under the telescope, discloses 
itself as an endless collection of stars so 
far away that they look merely like a cloud. 
The microscopic universe, as this experi- 
ment showed, also has its milky way — 
clusters of particles so minute that the 
assembled mass looks merely like a faint 
turbidity. Ultimately, by using the most 
powerful microscopes and the most brilli- 
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ant method of illumination, the experi- 
menters saw the individual organisms. A 
specimen of the fluid placed on the micro- 
scopic slide disclosed quite an animated 
scene. It was filled with dancing bodies — 
protein molecules — and other granules. 
Then, here and there, hardly clearer than 
faint shadows, appeared other objects. 
They were shaped like globes, hung to- 
gether in chains, pairs, and small masses. 
Unlike most micro-organisms, they had no 
independent motion, and only the keenest 
eye could separate them from the other 
granules on the field. The usual labora- 
tory device — that of staining with aniline 
dyes — immediately brought them into 
prominence. They appeared variable in 
their size, but the average was about one 
fifth of a micron. That is, it would take 
about 130,000 of them ranged side by side 
to make an inch. 

Bacteriology long ago laid down a clas- 
sical system of proof for testing experiments 
like this. No organism is finally identified 
until the experimenter has done certain 
definite things. First he must find it in an 
animal or human being who is suffering 
from the disease. Then he must cultivate 
it outside the body. He must then inject 
this culture into another animal, which 
must have the specific disease. Finally 
he must find the same organism in this 
diseased animal. Dr. Flexner and Dr. 
Noguchi found that their new parasite 
met all these requirements. Healthy mon- 
keys into which they injected it fell ill and 
died of infantile paralysis. From these 
animals the organism capable of similarly 
infecting others was recovered. The cy- 
cle of proof was thus complete. An “ultra 
microscopic virus” had actually been seen 
and taken into captivity. 


LOOKING FOR THE CAUSE OF RABIES 


From this discovery Dr. Noguchi turned 
his attention to an even more perplexing 
problem — the cultivation of the germ of 
rabies. Here was a subject worthy of the 
highest talents. Here was another of the 
excessively minute organisms which had 
successfully evaded the most painstaking 
search. Pasteur, as already said, failed 
in all his attempts to isolate it. Since his 
time, many investigators, in all parts of 
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the world, have made fruitless efforts of 
the same kind. Many have announced 
the discovery only to have their statements 
subsequently disproved. It had come 
to a point, indeed, where any statement 
on the virus of rabies aroused general 
scientific suspicion. The man who came 
nearest actually to discovering something 
was an Italian worker named Negri. About 
ten years ago he found peculiar but well 
defined particles in the brain of a rabid 
animal, which, he was persuaded, caused 
the disease. These so-called “Negri 
bodies’ have figured conspicuously in the 
literature of hydrophobia ever since. In the 
brains of many rabid dogs they were found; 
in other animals, however, which had died 
of the disease, they did not appear. This 
fact apparently disproved the idea that 
they were the long-sought virus. On the 
other hand, when injected into the brain of 
a healthy dog, they usually caused the dis- 
ease. The severest forms of hydrophobia, 
however, were caused by the use of a sus- 
pension in which no “Negri bodies” could 
be found. 

As is the case with most micro-organ- 
isms, the germ of rabies increases in viru- 
lence as it passes from animal to animal. 
The usual method, in experiments with 
inoculation, is to take a specimen of the 
spinal cord of an animal which has died of 
the disease, and to inject this into the ner- 
vous system of a rabbit. After a com- 
paratively long interval, say thirty days, 
hydrophobia regularly appears. When a 
piece of this rabbit’s spinal cord is injected 
into another rabbit, the disease manifests 
itself within a shorter time. After each 
successive inoculation, this “incubation 
period”’ is shorter until finally the material 
transmits the disease in seven days. From 
now on the experimenters cannot reduce 
the period; it remains constant or “fixed’”’ 
after seven days. From this fact this 
kind of virus, the most powerful of all, is 
known as “fixed.’”’ Now these so-called 
Negri bodies, which are multitudinous 
in the dog’s brain from which the first 
specimen was taken, disappear in the 
course of these inoculations; in the “fixed 
virus,” the most terrible of all, there is 
not the slightest sign of them. If the ex- 
perimenter, however, after having obtained 
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his “fixed virus” by successive experi- 
ments on rabbits, injects this material into 
a dog, these peculiar organisms appear 
again in enormous numbers. This amaz- 
ing fact has whetted the curiosity of many 
investigators, but none has ever succeeded 
in explaining it. 


A PARASITE THAT ASSUMES MANY FORMS 


The “Negri bodies” are not excessively 
minute; any skilled observer can find them. 
But the “fixed virus” has hitherto pre- 
sented an unobscured field. Dr. Noguchi, 
however, by utilizing his original methods, 
now began to find traces of new particles. 
They were so minute that he describes 
them simply as “points.” These agents, 
however, he has succeeded in cultivating 
in the test tube and in actually photo- 
graphing. His photographic plates look 
much like the picture of nebule and 
groups of asteroids which one finds in as- 
tronomical journals. Dr. Noguchi be- 
lieves that these infinitely small “points” 
are really parasites — minute animal bod- 
ies, as distinguished from bacteria, which 
are vegetable in character. He has cul- 
tivated them through several generations, 
and has produced hydrophobia with them. 
As a result of his experiments, he has for- 
mulated an ingenious theory. He believes 
that the “Negri bodies’ and his own death- 
dealing “‘points” are really the same or- 
ganism at different stages of its growth. 
It is a parasite, that is, which undergoes a 
regular cycle; like butterflies and beetles 
in the larger insect world, it comes into 
existence as one thing, stays in a chrysalis 
stage for a time, and emerges as something 
else. At the beginning, it may bea “Negri 
body;” at the end, the “point” which Dr. 
Noguchi has found; at other, undiscovered 
stages of its career it may have assumed 
another protean form. Dr. Noguchi's 
work is still unfinished; it is a safe predic- 
tion, however, that, before his experiments 
are ended, the world will clearly understand 
one of the most baffling of all the problems 
in medical research. 


NEW LIGHT ON CANCER 


Other experiments indicate that another 
bacteriological dwarf may cause one of the 
commonest and most mysterious of human 


























ailments — cancer. Recent work at the 
Rockefeller Institute gives some basis for 
this idea. The discovery of the cause of 
cancer would probably be the greatest 
single contribution that could now be made 
to medicine. Statistics seem to show con- 
clusively that the disease is increasing. 
There is no human disorder, unless it be 
tuberculosis, that is receiving so much 
scientific attention; and there are many 
institutions, in this country and Europe, 
which are devoting all their energies to its 
study. Millions of dollars have been in- 
vested in endowments; almost every month 
some new laboratory or hospital is started. 
Whatever may be the outcome of certain 
curative agents which are still in the ex- 
perimental stage — such as radium — there 
can probably be no actual conquest until 
the cause is definitely established. Re- 
search work in the last few years has there- 
fore largely centred in finding this cause. 
In the early days: there was undisputed 
belief in a bacillus or a parasite. This 
idea soon fell into disrepute, however, 
largely owing to the over-enthusiasm of its 
advocates. Their facility in discovering 
causative organisms discredited their whole 
conception. They found all kinds of 
things in cancerous tissue — there was 
hardly a month that did not bring forth 
some new “cancer microbe.”’ Medical 
literature contains somewhere between 
thirty and forty “discoveries” of this kind. 
The fact remains, however, that no one 
had ever found an organism that actually 
reproduced the disease. There was one 
known way, and one way only, in which 
the cancer could be transmitted from one 
animal to another. This was by trans- 
plantation. About fifteen years ago several 
investigators, notably Loeb -in this coun- 
try and Jensen in Denmark, discovered 
that a tumor, growing on one mouse, could 
be grafted and made to grow upon another. 
In no case did a new tumor arise; the old 
one was simply transferred to a new ani- 
mal. This fact apparently struck hard 
at the microbe theory. Only the cancer 
cell itself produced cancer; all attempts to 
produce it in any other way failed. 

Until within the last two or three years 
the highest medical authorities, here and 
in Europe, scouted the idea that a micro- 
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organism could cause this disease. The 
problem was simply one of tissue growth; 
and many ingenious theories, all too recon- 
dite for description, were advanced to ex- 
plain it. The idea that an ultra-invisible 
virus, similar to those already described, 
might act as a provoking agent ‘early re- 
ceived consideration. Definite experi- 
mentation seemed to dispose of this idea. 
The tumor cells of a mouse were taken, 
made into an emulsion, and passed through 
a filter fine enough to hold back the cells. 
The watery extract obtained was then 
injected into healthy mice. A tumor never. 
resulted. This experiment, performed 
many times, seemed to confirm the idea 
that only the cell itself could propagate 
the disease. 


CANCER IN CHICKENS 


Up to this time the laboratories had 
experimented chiefly with rats and mice. 
This was largely for convenience. They 
needed animals, naturally subject to the 
disease, that they could obtain by hundreds 
and thousands; mice, rather than dogs 
and horses, clearly fulfilled these condi- 
tions. Other available laboratory animals, 
such as guinea pigs and rabbits, were not 
used, as they are only rarely the victims of 
cancer. Thus it happens that nearly all 
our scientific knowledge of cancer is based 
upon its workings in rats and mice. 
Strangely enough, one other every-day 
animal was overlooked. The common 
chicken is even more subject to cancer 
than are rodents. The disease is found on 
a considerable scale in nearly every large 
barnyard. About four years ago, Dr. 
Peyton Rous, a member of the Rockefeller 
staff, obtained a fine Plymouth Rock with 
a large growing tumor. Attempts to 
transplant this tumor had _ interesting 
results. At first the growth would not 
develop in any other breed than the Ply- 
mouth Rocks that had formed its primary 
seat. Ultimately, however, all kinds of 
chickens proved susceptible. And now, 
merely at a venture, Dr. Rous decided to 
try the experiment that had proved un- 
successful on mice — to determine whether 
a filtrate, free from cells, could communi- 
cate the disease. He took the utmost 
pains to use a filter through which the 
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tumor cells could not possibly pass. He 
then subjected his cells to treatment — 
such as drying and crushing — which, had 
any cells accidentally passed through, 
would certainly have destroyed them. He 
then injected the filtrate into a healthy 
chicken. A virulent cancer subsequently 
appeared on the site of inoculation! 

In other words, Dr. Rous had found 
another disease that was caused by an ex- 
cessively minute organism. Cancer in 
chicken belongs in the same class as rabies, 
scarlet fever, measles, and several other 
diseases in man. From this experiment 
one might naturally conclude that human 
cancer is caused in the same way. The 
chicken tumor has all the essential char- 
acteristics of the human disease; it grows 
to large size, spreads to other parts of the 
body, and kills the animal, which usually 
has the same external manifestations as 
its human fellow sufferer. If a micro- 
organism produces the disease in a barn- 
yard fowl, why should it not do the same 
in amanor woman? At the present time 
we can only argue about this point, as ex- 
periments on human beings are hardly 
practicable. 

Several other facts, discovered by Dr. 
Rous, demonstrate that, in cancer, we have 
an eccentric disease. Thus this chicken 
virus produces the disease only in chick- 
ens; it will not produce it in rats or other 
animals. Moreover, in chickens it causes 
only one kind of cancer. The virus was 
originally obtained from a cancer of the 
breast. Wherever the inoculation is made 
on other chickens, breast cancer always 
results; if injected into the liver, a section 
of breast starts growing on that organ. 
In another chicken, Dr. Rous found a 
similar virus from a bone tumor. Where- 
ever he injects this in other fowls, he now 
obtains a growth of bone tissue. The ex- 
perimenter can easily produce a growth of 
bone in the breast, in muscular tissue, or on 
any part of the body he selects. This 
fact suggests the intricacy of the cancer 
problem, assuming that an ultra-minute 
organism causes it in human beings. It may 
be that one virus causes cancer of the 
breast, another cancer of the stomach, an- 
other bone tumor, andsoon. Asthereisa 


large assortment of types, this recent dis- 
covery can hardly be regarded as having 
simplified the problem. 

However, profoundly as these studies 
have influenced the situation, there is yet 
no scientific demonstration that a filterable 
virus causes the disease in human beings. 
All one can say is that it does do so in fowls. 
Under any circumstances, we need have no 
fear of cancer infection. The cancerous 
chickens have been kept in the same brood 
with hundreds of healthy fowls for months 
at a time, and not a single one has ‘“‘caught”’ 
the disease. 

There was some apprehension, after 
Dr. Rous’s discoveries, apparently indi- 
cating an infectious origin of this disease, 
that they might unfavorably affect the 
situation of human patients; that healthy 
people might fear to associate with them. 
Such an attitude would be unfortunate and 
ill-conceived. Experience extending over 
many years shows that, as with the chick- 
ens at the Rockefeller Institute, there is 
practically no likelihood of one human 
being directly transmitting the disease 
to another. If it is communicable at 
all, the process must be so intricate and 
roundabout that, as a practical matter, it 
may be ignored. 


HOW SMALL CAN LIVINGS THINGS BE? 


Just where will this search for the small- 
est organism end? What is the downward 
limit of size in living things? Already it is 
plain that the tiniest particles of matter, 
like the most enormous heavenly bodies, 
differ from one another in size and glory. 
Some will pass through reasonably coarse 
filters; others slip through the very finest. 
It is conceivable that, though we should 
increase the strength of our microscopes a 
thousandfold, there would still be organ- 
istns so inconceivably small that we should 
never find them. It is probably true that 
bodies inert and living are organized on 
two principles — the infinitely great and 
the infinitely little. 

The most powerful telescopes will prob- 
ably never reveal the most distant stars; 
the most far-reaching microscope will 
never disclose the similarly multitudinous 
little universes that lie all about us. 
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THE WAR ON AGRICULTURAL PESTS 





THE STATES AND THE NATION ENGAGED IN A HAND-TO-HAND CONFLICT WITH 
AN INVADING ARMY OF MOTHS, INSECTS, AND DISEASES THAT HAVE 
COST AMERICAN FARMERS MORE THAN THREE BILLION DOLLARS 
—A COLOSSAL LOSS THAT IS ALSO ONE OF THE GREAT- 

EST STIMULANTS TO SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE 


BY 


B.D. SEYMOUR 


N 1869, an entomologist named Trou- 
velot had in his laboratory at Med- 
ford, Mass., some recently imported 
eggs of a European moth that was 
theretofore unknown in this country. 

Whether, as one report affirmed, several 
of these were blown out the window 
during a summer shower, or whether, as 
other records testify, the eggs hatched 
and some of the caterpillars made a sur- 
reptitious departure, toward the end of 
the season the professor gave public notice 
that live specimens of a dangerous insect 
were at large, and requested the codper- 
ation of his neighbors in recovering or de- 
stroying them. 

Naturally this warning attracted but 
little attention. No one was particularly 
worried at the thought of a few moths being 
free to enjoy life and the matter was soon 
forgotten. 

A dozen years or so had passed when cer- 
tain trees about the town showed signs of 
suffering injury by some unfamiliar insect. 
The condition became more and more gen- 
eral and the injury moresevereuntil, in 1889, 
shade and fruit trees throughout the neigh- 
borhood were completely despoiled of their 
leaves. The rapid depreciation of property 
values in the infested town at last stimu- 
lated its citizens to something more than 
indignation, and they turned to the state 
for suggestions and assistance in fighting 
the plague. So began a valiant ten-years’ 
campaign against the now famous gipsy 
moth, which, through concerted, strenuous 
effort and the expenditure of about 
$1,175,000, almost exterminated the pest. 
But before that vital “almost” could be 
struck from the statement, legislators from 
other, moth-free districts, being unfamiliar 





with conditions and unduly optimistic over 
the success of the protective measures, 
combined to discontinue the annual appro- 
priations and thereby put an end to the 
systematic warfare. 

The respite came just in time to save the 
remaining insects, which, safe from attack, 
began immediately to multiply, spread, and 
resume operations, until in 1906 an even 
larger area than was previously affected 
found itself overwhelmed. In May the 
enlightened, contrite, and thoroughly 
alarmed legislature made a new appropria- 
tion of $75,000 for moth work for the rest of 
the year, and secured, in addition, funds 
and assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The next year saw an appropria- 
tion of $225,000 and continued frantic at- 
tempts to overcome the results of those 
five years of rash idleness. But the local 
pest had already assumed the importance 
of a national menace and its spread through- 
out New England has been continuous. 
In 1913, the entire area shown in the 
map on page 94 was quarantined by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
against the exportation of all nursery stock, 
Christmas trees, etc. 

Thus millions of dollars and tremendous 
amounts of time and energy have been 
and are being spent by the various 
states and their individual tree owners. 
Acres of orchard and forest must be in- 
spected, sprayed, and often, when further 
defence becomes impossible, destroyed. 
And to-day the sole rewards are the belief 
that the advance of the pest has been 
checked and that infestation of new terri- 
tory can be prevented by constant watch- 
fulness and prompt action when necessary; 
and the hope that the lesson of those earlier 
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TWO PESTS THAT HAVE BEEN ENORMOUSLY COSTLY TO NEW ENGLAND 


THE FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS HAVE SPENT MORE THAN 4 MILLION DOLLARS TO ERADICATE THESE 
MOTHS WHICH HAVE DESTROYED MANY MORE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS’ WORTH OF ORCHARDS AND WOODLANDS 


years has been learned and that neither 
vigilance nor generous maintenance appro- 
priations shall be lacking until the extermi- 
nation of the pest becomes an unquestion- 
able fact. 

Side by side with the gipsy moth in the 
later days of its invasion has moved the 
brown-tail moth, of a different species but 
of similarly destructive habits and even 
more to be dreaded, first, because of the 
ability of its females to fly—a power denied 
to the females of the gipsy—and second, be- 





cause of its stinging, poisonous down or 
hair, which makes the combat doubly un- 
pleasant and difficult. Found first in 
Somerville, Mass., in 1897, it has spread 
with even greater rapidity so that its full 
share of the appropriations (which after 
its discovery were provided for both gipsy 
and brown-tail moth suppression work) has 
continually been needed. 

About 1892, or while the citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts were making their first stand 
against the gipsy moth, a new enemy ap- 
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peared at the extreme opposite corner of 
the country, causing considerable damage 
in the cotton crop around Brownsville, 
Tex. This was a small, hard, beetle-like 
creature of which the larve or grubs bur- 
rowed in and totally destroyed the value 
of the bolls of the infested plant. Within 


mologist and the appropriation of a small 
sum with which he was to study the pest 
and devise a method of combatting it. 

But like the rush of a swollen stream the 
surging wave of insects poured around 
all such barriers and, in 1903, entered Louisi- 
ana. With commendable promptness the 
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SPREAD OF THE MEXICAN COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 


Prepared by the Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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From 1892 to 1913 








THE ONWARD MARCH OF THE BOLL WEEVIL 
SHOWING ITS OCTOPUS-LIKE SPREAD FROM BROWNSVILLE, TEX., ON THE MEXICAN BORDER, NORTH TO 
THE FROST LINE AND EAST TO GEORGIA; AND THE GRADUAL RECLAMATION OF SOME OF THE WESTERN AREAS 
THROUGH THE WORK OF THE PUBLIC OFFICERS AND PROGRESSIVE FARMERS 


three years the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture had seen fit to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of its habits, to pronounce the 
Mexican boll weevil a dangerous pest, and 
to advise the government of Texas to estab- 
lish a belt along its southern border in 
which the cultivation of cotton should be, 
at least temporarily, prohibited, to prevent 
the insects’ advance. Again wise counsel 
fell upon deaf ears. As a result, the insect 
moved northward and eastward toward the 
centre of the cotton-growing section, reach- 
ing, in 1895, San Antonio and Wharton. 
Two unfavorable seasons then prevented 
its advance beyond the towns of Yoakum 
and Gonzales, but the following year was 
exceptionally favorable to its development 
and the serious reductionof thecotton crops 
of the state gave rise to a succession of 
meetings and discussions, to additional and 
increased Federal investigation, and, finally, 
to the creation of the office of state ento- 


newly stricken state convened an extra- 
ordinary session of its legislature, which 
created the Crop Pest Commission of 
Louisiana, with full authority to take any 
course that it might find to be advisable. 
An appropriation by Congress of $250,000, 
in 1905, gave new impetus to the Federal 
work, but, despite the increasing store of 
knowledge regarding the nature and habits 
of the weevil, no effective means for its 
control had been discovered, and by the 
end of 1907 Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi had joined the band of infested, 
terror-stricken commonwealths. 

At last, however, Nature had dealt one 
blow in their behalf, for it was found that 
the insect could not endure cold and had 
reached the northern limits of its migra- 
tion. And yet this was but cold comfort, 
for the climatic limits of the weevil were 
those of its sole host, the cotton plant. 
The season of 1909-10 was in every way dis- 
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astrous for the enemy, which lost consider- 
able territory in western Texas and Okla- 
homa; but it continued its eastward march 
into Alabama, into Florida, and right up 
to the borders of Georgia, having achieved 
the conquest of almost the entire cotton- 
growing section of the country. And 
there it stands to-day, now advancing a 
little, now losing ground in the face of a 
sudden frost or a concerted display of de- 
structive work by the slowly awakening 
farmers, but probably the most harmful 





While the early frost has probably not exter- 
minated weevils anywhere except possibly 
along the extreme edge of the weevil line, it is 
certain to have had a highly important effect 
in reducing the number of weevils to enter hiber- 
nation and will, therefore, insure a lighter infest- 
ation in the early part of the season of 1914. 
No steps in the cultural control of the weevil 
should be omitted on this account, however. 


Moreover, the defending army of scien- 
tists, agricultural advisers, state officers, 
and progressive farmers have evolved fin- 
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REPELLING THE INVASION OF TEXAS FEVER TICK 
THE BLACK LINE SHOWS THE EXTREME LIMITS TO WHICH THE INFECTION OF THE DISEASE HAS TRAVELED; 
THE BLACK AREAS ARE STILL UNDER QUARANTINE; THE CONSTANTLY WIDENING WHITE AREAS HAVE BEEN 
RECOVERED FROM THE INFECTION BY THE WORK OF THE FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS 


plant pest and the heaviest tax upon the 
farmers of the South. 

And yet in the last two or three years the 
advance of the invading army has not 
meant a panic-stricken rout of the opposing 
forces, but rather a stubborn hand-to-hand 
struggle. A recent press bulletin from 
the Alabama Experiment Station expresses 
the intensity of the warfare, reporting that 


Largely on account of the short season for 
their spread, the weevils’ advance for this season 
averages only between 20 and 25 miles in this 
state. As usual the greatest advance occurs 
along the southern edge of the state. Undoubt- 
edly, only the unexpectedly early frosts pre- 
vented the weevils’ entering Georgia this year. 


ally a plan of attack that is not only lessen- 
ing the boll weevil injury but also reorgan- 
izing and greatly improving the entire 
scheme and system of Southern agriculture. 
It is impossible here to mention and suf- 
ficiently credit the many loyal, indefatigable 
workers who have thrown every ounce of 
their energy into the fight. Yet in terms of 
results, the name of the late Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp stands even above them all, for it 
was his wisdom, foresight, and toil that 
devised and established the new agriculture 
of the South, the crop rotation and system- 
atic diversification that have not only been 
responsible for the cotton crops of recent 
years, but that are putting an end to the 
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despoiling of Southern soils and creating a 
new agricultural empire in the South. 

The financial losses have not yet been 
overcome, however. The difference in 
average yields of cotton per acre in Texas, 
in the periods 1893 to 1901 (before the 
weevil became a general pest) and 1903 to 
1911, was thirty pounds of lint a year At 
current prices this meant a loss of $2.70 an 
acre, not counting the value of the seed, or, 
for the total cotton acreage of that one 
state, $27,000,000 a year! 

But the invasion of the South has not 
been by the boll weevil alone. Another 
parasite far more repulsive, fully as de- 
structive, has long burdened the Southern 
farmer, This is the cattle or Texas fever 
tick, which causes a direct loss of anywhere 
from forty to two hundred millions of dol- 
lars every year. This loss, and a still 
greater indirect tax, may be traced along 
several lines: (1) The death of native cattle 
from Texas or tick fever which is carried by 
the parasite. (2) The death of cattle 
north of the quarantine line following oc- 
casional, accidental carriage of ticks into 
clean territory. (3) The arrested growth 
and vigor of every infested animal. (4) 
The accompanying loss in beef and milk 
production. (5) The prevention of South- 
ern breeders from selling or exhibiting 
their cattle outside the quarantine area. 
(6) The decreased value of Southern cattle 
in all markets. (7) The expense incurred 
by state and Federal governments in fight- 
ing the tick. (8) Most serious of all, the 
detrimental effect upon the entire agricul- 
ture of the South, and, therefore, the hind- 
rance toboll weevilsuppressionand to every 
other progressive, beneficial movement. 
Theweevil problem rendersdiversified farm- 
ing and crop rotation essential; this type of 
farming can succeed only if it includes to a 
greater or less degree the raising of live- 
stock, to consume certain crops and main- 
tain the fertility of the soil; the uncon- 
trolled cattle tick practically prevents the 
raising of cattle, the most important type 
of live-stock in the South. 

A male and a female tick hatched in 
April may by October 15th give rise to 
6,750,000,000 descendants, about half of 
which, being females, will lay about 1,500 
more eggs apiece immediately or the fol- 


lowing spring. Take the cattleman’s 
point of view: a thoroughly, although not 
exceptionally, infested cow may carry sev- 
eral hundred thousand ticks at one time 
and, during one season, may be infested by 
four such broods. Now 1,500 ticks, after 
having engorged themselves for-three or 
four days, will weigh about a pound, this 
representing almost entirely the weight of 
the blood taken from the host. Thus the 
helpless beast may actually lose from 200 to 
500 pounds of blood in a single season. Lit- 
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AN INVASION THAT CANNOT BE CHECKED 


NO METHOD OF PREVENTION OR CURE HAS YET 
BEEN DISCOVERED TO STOP THE SPREAD OF THE 
CHESTNUT BARK DISEASE WHICH BEGAN ON LONG 
ISLAND AND WHICH COMPLETELY RUINS ALL THE 
CHESTNUT TREES IN ITS PATH 


tle wonder that thousands of Southern 
calves never reach maturity; that the pitiful 
spectacle of a valuable dairy or beef animal 
actually starving to death in the midst of 
rich, nutritious pasture is not a nightmare 
but a terribly frequent reality. 

But the history of the tick is not wholly 
in shadow; the tide has turned and the pest 
is being swept, slowly but none the less 
surely, off the map. Beginning in North 
Carolina in 1899, tick eradication progressed 
locally until 1906, when Congress appro- 
priated $82,500, following this in 1908 with 
a grant of $150,000 for similar but more 
extensive work. Since then the Federal 
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expenditure has been $250,000 a year, and 
the several states most interested have con- 
tributed approximately $150,000 more. 

In return there had been, up to 1911, 127 
entire counties, and parts of 20 others, re- 
leased from the quarantine which origin- 
ally included 929 counties. Every year 
brings joyful messages of new territory de- 
clared tick-free, and more farmers granted 
new, almost unlimited opportunities. And 
yet, although the task of permanently rid- 
ding one animal or one herd of ticks is a 
simple matter of care, rotation of pastures, 
and conscientious dipping of the cattle, the 
freeing of counties and states is no mere 
matter of time and inevitable progress. It 
has been and still is, in some cases, a war- 
fare against, not the tick itself, but the prej- 
udice, conservatism, and ignorance of man 
—the farmers themselves. This twentieth 
century and the sovereign states of Texas, 
Missouri, and others, have actually beheld 
the dynamiting of dipping tanks bythe very 
men in whose interests the Government 
built them; have beheld inspectors, quar- 
antine officers, and veterinarians met, not 
with gratitude and codperation, but with 
threats and loaded guns, and bodily injury! 

It has been clearly demonstrated that a 
farmer can eradicate the tick from his herd 
with a cash expenditure of not more than 
fifty cents a head; that the average value of 
Southern cattle may thereby be increased 
at least $7 a head; that, as a result, the 
total valuation of the present cattle of the 
South would be increased $84,000,000; and 
that up to ig1t the expenditure of 
$1,000,000 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture had effected a saving of $5,000,000 a 
year in the disinfection of one seventh of 
the entire infected area. 

The fourth agricultural invasion that has 
attained national importance, although as 
yet limited in extent, carries unfortunately 
no ray of hope. The deadly chestnut bark 
disease, which of late has ravaged the for- 
ests of New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and neighboring states, is still an 
unsolved, uncontrollable problem. Ap- 
pearing on Long Island (where it was prob- 
ably introduced on imported Japanese 
chestnut stock) previous to 1900, it was 
not recognized as a serious menace until 
1904, and the first published account of it 
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was made in 1906. In this instance, too, 
all efforts to check the spread of the pest 
came too late. 

Westward again to the San José Valley 
of California and backward again to 
1879, when Professor John Henry Com- 
stock, now of Cornell University, was sent 
to investigate a new, minute scale insect 
that had appeared on a few citrus trees. 
The annual report of the Department 
of Agriculture for 1880 contains these 
ominous words: “From what | have seen 
of it, | think it is the most pernicious scale 
insect known in this country.””’ Ominous 
words, and prophetic, too, for where, to- 
day, is the fruit grower who does not know, 
and the orchard which has not suffered, 
the attacks of the San José scale? 

Imported from China on carelessly ex- 
amined nursery stock, set free in a con- 
genial climate where there were no lady 
beetles, which in the Orient hold it in 
check, the scale began a pilgrimage east- 
ward, northward, southward, that contin- 
ued until the map of its range and the map of 
the United States practically corresponded. 

It is impossible to estimate the money 
loss that should be attributed to this in- 
sect. Entire orchards have succumbed to 
its smothering attack; shade trees, orna- 
mental shrubs, woody plants of every de- 
scription, are liable to or have already suf- 
fered infestation. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent on its de- 
struction and in preventive work, and other 
thousands lost in condemned nursery stock 
and abandoned orchards. 

Yet there has been, in one sense, greater 
gain than loss; the advance of the scale has 
served as a scouring of the fruit-growing 
industry. Many an orchard that died or 
was destroyed was already diseased, weak- 
ened, unworthy of life. The preventive 
spraying, fumigation, and increased atten- 
tion in general has held down not only the 
scale but many another insect enemy and 
disease as well, which under old-time, slip- 
shod methods would probably have gained 
a foothold and added to the national loss. 

This encouragement to apply scientific 
methods to horticulture and to agriculture 
is a positive benefit of these invasions, and 
thus it may be that eventually they will more 
than repay the damage they have done. 
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WHAT EUROPE THINKS OF US 





SECOND ARTICLE 


OUR ACHIEVEMENTS AND SHORTCOMINGS AS A DEMOCRACY — HIGHER EDUCATION 


IN THE UNITED STATES —OUR PRACTICAL RELIGION HAVE WE 
DEVELOPED A CIVILIZATION THAT IS ALL SUPERFICIAL AND 
MECHANICAL, AT THE COST OF OUR INNER LIFE? 
BY 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 


E OF Europe have the 

greatest admiration for 

the ardor, the spirit, the 

enterprise, the tenacity, 

the breadth of view of 

affairs, and the scorn for outworn conven- 
tions that are shown by America. But we 
meet here generally the opinion that the 
United States has much to improve in the 
direction of personal honesty, considered 
totally lacking among her people. (A/sace) 
As to this, a wise observer once noted 
that there is a good deal of human nature 
in hens. There is likewise much human 
nature among Americans. There are in- 
dividual representatives of the whole 
gamut of wickedness represented in the 
nations from which America has sprung. 
It does not appear, however, that the level 
of honesty in any one race or class in 
America is lower than that of the corres- 
ponding group in Europe. The level of 
personal as distinguished from civic mor- 
ality seems in America appreciably higher. 
Clean living is a kind of religion in 
America. Above almost all other charac- 
teristics of American life rises the high 
standard of personal morals. From this 
fact rises the motive for the practical solu- 
tion of the problems of vice, misery, and 
crime. In further evidence of this we may 
note the activity displayed in education, 
in sanitation, in the protection of children. 
America has had a fortunate history. In 
it are met natural wealth, unity of purpose, 
skill in action, a high moral tone, and the 
spirit of perennial youth. (Saxony) 
| am afraid that the United States are 
being undermined by corruption, by large 
trusts: in short, that the much-discussed 





youth of the Nation does not help it at 
all. The soullessness of their culture 
astonishes us Europeans — that have never 
been there. We have no sympathy for 
the great advertisement of humbug that 
so often takes on a disagreeable form. 
Such phenomena as “Tammany” make 
us thoughtful. Naturally we admire the 
colossal development of machinery and 
their restless industry. 

With regard to my countrymen, their 
opinions are widely divergent — as is nat- 
ural. But | can hardly say that there is 
any great widespread admiration among 
them. (Finland) 

The United States has solved many prob- 
lems by the sheer weight of opportunity, 
freedom, education, and courage. It has 
left unsolved many of the finer problems 
of democracy, notably the development of 
means by which the actual intelligent will 
of the people can be translated into govern- 
mental action. 

Too often, in American politics, the voter 
finds among measures only a choice be- 
tween evils, and among men only the 
option of throwing away his vote or of 
bestowing it with or across party lines on 
men in whose ability or integrity he has 
little confidence. 

This is a problem no large nation has yet 
solved. The loose party organization of the 
United States has not met it, nor has the 
more rigid party control of Great Britain. 
The rule of cliques and factions as shown 
in France is equally far from embodying 
the wisdom of democracy. Though little 
can be said in favor of a system which 
makes its parliament a debating society of 
rival interests, though the Administration 
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withorwithout political support goes its own 
way as it pleases, government by the people, 
of the people, and for the people deserves 
such electoral machinery as shall not belie 
any one of these phrases. This demands 
more than the ballot, the party caucus, or 
the party primary. Democracy does not 
require either the boss or the demagogue in 
the exercise of its functions. To see that 
neither the one nor the other wields more 
power than the people willingly grant him 
is one of the worthy problems of statesman- 
ship. (France) 

It does not seem that the measures lately 
called progressive in America — the initia- 
tive, the referendum, the recall — go to the 
heart of this problem. The open primary 
election as now practised can be only a 
temporary device in the effort to make an 
election a true expression of the real will of 
the people. 

In Paris we appreciate, and more or less 
vaguely admire, the dash, spirit, and ef- 
fectiveness of American business and of 
American thought. But, as a whole, the 
American people we meet do not command 
our respect. A visible portion of them 
seems to be overfed, careless, pleasure- 
loving, and inconsiderate, lavish in expendi- 
ture, yet often stingy and devoid of any 
high purpose in life, unless it be to break 
somebody’s record somewhere. 

To all this there are many exceptions. 
Probably not one in five or ten of the 
American residents, men or women, belong 
to this class — but the impression of the 
type remains. (France) 

The American is conceived as an inten- 
sified Englishman, with all his arrogance, 
but without his saving veneer of good 
manners. (France) 

The American of the Paris boulevards 
is not the American of the national ideals 
at home. In so far as this criticism applies 
to the more typical forms of America, it has 
its basis in directness of thought and action. 
The American goes at once to the heart 
of the problem before him. He finds the 
straight line, the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. He does not allow 
conventionality to obscure reality. This 
fact gives him the best manner in the 
world — or the worst, as one may choose 
to regard it. 
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The reproach of “dollarismus,”’ or “dol- 
lar worship,” often heard in Germany, 
seems to me a fiction of careless observa- 
tion. It isa joy tocreate, to create wealth 
among other results of creative energy. 
This joy appeals to the active man even 
if he be not trained for higher pleasures. To 
make money is not in itself unworthy, and 
money may be converted into culture, 
science, or human welfare. With Ameri- 
cans as a whole money-making is not an 
end in itself. It is a game, and one of a 
higher order than golf or whist or pheasant- 
shooting. 

That wealth is not the final end sought 
is shown in the generosity with which 
many Americans have devoted it to 
live purposes for education, for research, 
for social betterment. Public gifts in 
Europe are more rare and usually look 
backward toward preservation of memor- 
ies rather than forward toward accomplish- 
ment. 

This is still further shown by the fact 
that no great effort is made in America 
to build up family wealth by devices to 
secure inheritance. To the average Amer- 
ican, inherited wealth, to the making of 
which the holder has contributed nothing, 
is “tainted money.” He counts only that 
which he has helped to capture or to create. 
A still further fact of the same kind is the 
aversion of the typical American to make 
money a consideration in marriage. The 
prevalence of marriage for love as against 
the marriage of convenience constitutes 
one of the great eugenic advantages of 
American society. Love-marriages tend 
to increase and to perpetuate the two best 
products of human evolution, romantic 
love and personal initiative. (France) 


BETTER KNOWN, BETTER LIKED 


I shall jot down a few personal notes, as 
I believe that my experience is fairly repre- 
sentative of my class and generation. 
When we were in the high schools, we knew 
but two things for certain about the United 
States: that people would flee to the Great 
Republic over the ocean when their own 
country grew too hot for them; and that 
uncles would return from the same with 
fabulous wealth. Both of these items we 
had picked up in the course of our desultory 
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“The Uncle from America’’ is 


reading. 
still, | believe, a “god from the machine” 
on the French stage. 

Just as we were growing into conscious 
manhood, the Spanish War broke out, and 


America became very real to us. There 
was little genuine sympathy for priest-rid- 
den Spain; but her very weakness, the 
tragedy of her decadence, appealed to us, 
and there was a certain amount of latent 
‘Latin’ and European patriotism, which 
caused us to side, almost unanimously and 
unreservedly, against America. Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, spoke in no mea- 
sured terms of our misfortunes and failings. 

The Dreyfus case had the result of con- 
verting many of us to socialistic ideas. 
Then we saw in America mainly the great 
plutocratic nation, the worshipper of the 
almighty dollar. Aggressive imperialism, 
unlimited capitalism: that is what the 
United States represented in our eyes. 

Then | spent several years in England 
and was deeply influenced by English 
thought. But it so happened that for my 
English friends, also, America was a power 
of darkness, a leveling, vulgarizing agency, 
a threatening, irresistible barbarism. 

So far | had met no real American, and 
read no American literature except trans- 
lations of Cooper and Poe. When at the 
Normal School in Paris, | was repeatedly 
detailed to pilot foreign visitors through the 
buildings. Thus | became acquainted 
with a number of American scholars. And 
| fell in love with their lack of affectation, 
their cordiality, their boyish receptiveness 
and enthusiasm. Determined efforts were 
being made to break down the wall of prej- 
udices between the two Republics, and | 
attended with intense interest most of 
Professor Barrett Wendell’s lectures at 
the Sorbonne. Now I am more deeply 
convinced than ever of the kinship be- 
tween France and America. The lesson of 
French history is equivocal. Many of 
our theories may seem erroneous, many of 
our efforts misdirected. But America is 
the best justification of what France has 
been preaching and striving for. So | find 
that without forgetting my national tradi- 
tions, without renouncing my _ spiritual 
aliegiance to France, I can take the keenest 
terest in American affairs and the most 
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genuine pride and pleasure in American 
achievements. (France) 


LACKING IN TRUE CULTURE 


In this country we make a distinction 
between “‘civilization’” and “culture.” 
When one speaks of “civilization” one 
thinks of all the many beautiful things in 
which man has accomplished so much in 
the last hundred years (railroads, airships, 
skyscrapers, wireless telegraphy, etc.). 
All these discoveries have nothing to do 
with “culture” in its true sense. A highly 
developed civilization may be poor in the 
means of culture — that is to say, poor in 
those spiritual instruments which make up 
a richly cultivated society (philosophy, art, 
religion). We Germans of to-day are proud 
of the immense revolution which the nine- 
teenth century brought to us also — the 
true child of the poets and thinkers of the 
latter eighteenth century. Our ascending 
civilization is often in the case of the appren- 
tice-magician (in Goethe’s well known 
poem) who is no longer able to dismiss the 
spirits which he has called up. We begin 
to realize ever more pressingly the truth 
of the old biblical saying: “What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?”’ 

In this country, when one thinks of the 
dangers that civilization brings to the cul- 
ture of our people, we are liable to speak of 
“Americanismus.” So our language has 
already found a special word for the thought 
which we frequently have about America. 
We have lost the youthful optimism which 
the American (so at least we think) still 
possesses. We no longer triumph so mer- 
rily as we used to over our civilization, for 
we think how the problem of culture shows 
itself more difficult from day today. This 
developing civilization complicates the 
social clockwork; the individual becomes 
more and more like a machine, and there 
enters what Alfred Weber calls “the 
mechanization of life.”’ 

And so | would like to sum up in this 
way what is the judgment of many Ger- 
mans on America: America has brought 
us a great deal of civilization; but we are 
still waiting for the American culture which 
will quicken and stimulate the spiritual 
life of Europe. (Baden) 
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It is natural that a German who has 
never seen America should judge the land 
and people by what appeals to him and by 
the relation of this to his own inner and 
outer forms of culture. 


THE MENACE OF OUR SPEED MANIA 


To Germany in later years America has 
become most conspicuous through engi- 
neering and machinery and the aids to in- 
dustrial work. All this tends to raise the 
spirit of our labor, and to build up a healthy 
and active public life. But we may ask, 
“Does it increase our inner work as well?” 
| hold with Ruskin that no change in move- 
ment of a hundred miles an hour, no weav- 
ing of a hundred yards a minute, makes 
us of itself a bit stronger, more clever, or 
more happy. The fool may continuously 
kill off space and time, the wise man 
lengthens them that he may translate 
them into life. 

I think that I agree with some hundred 
thousands of my countrymen that the 
Americanizing of our life is, in this sense, 
of no unmeasured advantage. (Bavaria) 

In my youth, it was always pointed out 
to me that we learned from America re- 
spect for every honorable work, and es- 
teem for the worth of the 
worker. This is right. 

In later times we have had another influ- 
ence from America, the respect, not to say 
worship, of wealth for its power and its 
glitter. Old aristocratic families in Ger- 
many complain of this change. It has 
driven them from the court life of Berlin 
because they cannot compete with rivals 
transplanted from America. 

To me, personally, the freedom of life 
and the absence of conventionality in 
America has always seemed magnificent. 
The common man, in his education, is not 
prevented from doing the right thing, and 
from following the lead of enlightened men. 
With us the burden of the centuries clogs 
the groundwork of education, preventing 
the adaptations which circumstances de- 
mand. In the direction of education, we 
have, therefore, much to learn from Amer- 
ica. Our industrial schools especially have 
gained greatly from American experience. 
(Bavaria) 

In literature, above all the leaders in 
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idealism, Emerson, Thoreau, and _ their 
successors have had a deep influence on 
German thought. Emerson’s essays in 
translation belong now to the solid frame- 
work of German literature. In later years 
Thoreau has been more and more appreci- 
ated. For originality and artistic effect, 
the fame of Whitman has risen in increas- 
ing volume. To the thoughtful lovers 
of poetry, the delicate sentiment of Long- 
fellow has made a special appeal. (Bavaria) 

To the average student in a German 
university “The Union” is a large country 
where everybody does more or less what 
he wants todo. It is the land of unlimited 
possibilities. The chief thing done there 
is the making of money, the hunt for the 
dollar. 

The population of America contains 
very bad elements; all the emigrants from 
our country (and other countries in Europe) 
who did not get on very well, or who com- 
mitted a crime or who had escaped the 
patriotic duty of serving in the army — all 
these went to the States. The population 
must, therefore, be very rotten. 

Reading newspapers from America, we 
hear of little save crimes, railroad ac- 
cidents, and exciting national campaigns. 
Besides this, we know that people in the 
States are very rich and that nearly all of 
them become so. We hear everywhere 
of “my rich relative in America,” or “my 
rich uncle who died in America,” if a man 
spends money freely. 


GERMANY BETTER THAN AMERICA 


The police must be very bad. Sky- 
scrapers must be very dangerous in case of 
fire or earthquake. [The Berlin police 
permit no house of more than six floors.] 
Everything is safer in Germany, more nor- 
mal and much better. We have an old 
tradition that “Germany is the land of the 
thinkers and the poets.” We have in 
Germany everything well-ordered. The 
military training of the people gives them 
order and organization. We have, there- 
fore, fewer criminals, fewer accidents, no 
“American bribery,” no corruption of 
judges or public officers. 

Moreover, in Germany we have more 
culture, more idealism. Our science stands 
at the apex of the world. Our philosophy, 
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our poetry, our music, our theatre, our 
army, our railroads, our order. Thus it 
goes: “Germany above all, above all in the 
world.” 

America, the land without traditions, 
the land of millionaires, the land of trusts, 
of tango, cake-walks, baseball, Pullman 
cars, of swell hotels for parvenus, is a wholly 
materialistic land without idealism, and 
without patriotism in the German sense 
of that word. 

Few German students would admit that 
any foreign university is better or could be 
better than the universities of Germany, 
but they find sometimes that American 
students think the same of their own 
universities. 

For myself, | cannot decide this ques- 
tion. The main reason why German stu- 
dents as a whole think lightly of American 
universities is their lack of knowledge of 
them and in general of the English lan- 
guage also. There are hardly more than 5 
per cent. of the whole number who can 
read an English sentence. Young men in 
trade or commerce learn English, but the 
university students do not. 

Another reason for lack of appreciation 
of American institutions is this: German 
students visit foreign countries very little. 
Our Government does not allow them to 
study in foreign lands except in special 
cases and for a very short time. A student 
of law must not spend more than one year 
in universities like Lausanne, Grenoble, 
Paris, Oxford, Zurich, or Bern. If he 
stays longer than one or two terms, or if 
he goes to other foreign universities, his 
work is not considered. This means loss of 
time, failure to be admitted to examina- 
tion, and matters which might spoil his 
career as a jurist. 

Besides this, German students are largely 
poor as compared with students in other 
countries. Their average yearly expendi- 
ture is about $250; seven months are spent 
at the university and five months in va- 
cation at home. 

Only the relatively rich can go to foreign 
countries. Besides this, there is a great 
National spirit, a so-called patriotism, 
among the students which leads them to 
think that there is nothing in the world bet- 
ter than the institutions of the fatherland. 
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Then the majority of German students 
must spend one year inthe army. By this 
they lose much time and money. They 
are prevented from seeing foreign lands 
and from getting into touch with other 
people. In the judgment of the student 
who writes this, the narrow militaristic, 
thus encouraged, is ‘‘poisoned thinking.” 

A minority of 10 to 20 per cent. of Ger- 
man students take the trouble to think 
sanely regarding institutions in other coun- 
tries. These form such clubs as the “Free 
German Students,” the ‘Cosmopolitan 
Clubs,” and the ‘Students’ Abstinence As- 
sociation.” The majority of the 3,000 
woman students belong to this general 
class, while the drinking and duelling men 
of the “Corps” stand at the other extreme. 
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WHERE GERMANY CAN LEARN FROM US 


Those who really know something of 
America and of American methods admire 
the nation very much. The spirit of de- 
mocracy, the valuation of men, the freedom 
from prejudices in the States, are elements 
our modern students are trying to intro- 
duce into German universities. 

We know and gladly admit that many 
things are better in the universities of the 
States, but we think that in one regard we 
are ahead: the academic freedom, the 
scientific spirit and impulse to investiga- 
tion, the methods of deep thinking and 
solidity of basis. 

The scientific literature of Germany is 
so much greater than that of other coun- 
tries that there must be a reason for it, 
despite the excessive use of beer, spirits, 
and tobacco as compared to the States. 
This academic freedom isa wonderful thing. 
Its abuse may be bad, but if rightly used 
it is a most important element in academic 
life. Let metry to explain. This clearly 
refers to freedom of study, the elective 
system ascomparedwith prescribed courses. 
But the two go together in Germany as 
well as in advanced institutions in the 
States. (D.S. ].)] For example, in the 
study of economics in Germany, | am not 
bound to any regular or prescribed course. 
It remains for me to decide what | shall 
do or read orhear. If I am not interested 
in a special matter, | may leave it aside. 
I need not even hear a lecture on a subject 
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I may con- 
centrate on what | prefer. I do not waste 
time or energy on what | do not like. 
University training in America is more 
like school training. The life in the col- 
lege has great advantages. So have regu- 
lar courses and regular examinations, but 
from the point of view of a German | think 
that it has one great disadvantage, the 
leveling downward of thought and spirit. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS MORE FIT FOR LIFE 


Academic freedom (in American phrase, 
“the elective system’) develops, when 
rightly adjusted, freedom of learning, of 
knowing, and doing, and with it the highest 
development of the individual spirit in its 
best possibilities, without the obstruction 
of examinations or other nominal require- 
ments, and free from the perversions of 
traditional notions of culture. It is the 
man to be trained, not a system to be car- 
ried out. Because of the freedom of the 
individual in learning and in investigations 
the German student may advance most 
rapidly, and this fact reacts on the whole 
people. Unfortunately, however, it hap- 
pens that the university man becomes rich 
in theoretical knowledge which he is unable 
to translate into action, and is thereby 
“unfit for life.” For this reason, there 
is an enormous number of unemployed 
scholars waiting indefinitely for a profes- 
sion or for a place in the service of the 
State. The ‘‘academic proletariat’ is 
a very serious thing in Germany. It is un- 
known in the States. 

The American university is the better 
in these regards. It has individuality 
in itself, which the German university has 
not. Its individuality exists in the profes- 
sor himself. In America, men are rated in 
classes, whereas in Germany the teacher 
and the student may come into direct re- 
lation, not possible where the student 
merely “takes up the subject.” 

We who have seen something of Ameri- 
can universities also admire them very 
much. We are not afraid of competition 
with them and we realize that they tend 
to higher and higher scientific and ideal- 
istic standards. But to-day, despite all 


the millions given to them, they have not 
yet reached or overtaken Germany. 
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But they do teach us how to educate 
men, how to fit them for life, how to cul- 
tivate body and spirit, how to lead them 
to love their university, and how to bring 
into existence a close bond between the un- 
iversity and the students, a thing unknown 
in Germany. A German student would 
as soon think of “loving’”’ the Post Office 
as he would to express affection for his 
university. 

But with all this we have our academic 
freedom, the freedom to teach and to learn, 
an element of the greatest promise in the 
world’s progress. (Baden) 

In this comparative view of the univer- 
sities we may notice: 

(1) The effect of “the protective tariff” 
on culture in narrowing the international 
horizon of the German student. 

(2) The plea for the elective system which 
has wrought such changes for the better 
in the advancing American universities. 
A prescribed course is like a ready-made 
suit of clothing. It “levels down’”’ the at- 
tire of him who uses it. Freedom of 
choice of effort is a requisite of all high ac- 
complishment. 

(3) The German university is essentially 
a group of professional schools. The first 
two years of the American university are, 
in Germany, given in the gymnasium or the 
realschule, institutions as rigid as the uni- 
versity is free. The American university 
lets freedom into this transition period, an 
arrangement which has advantages as well 
as disadvantages. It makes the university 
as a whole more youthful, more elementary, 
more lovable, less scientific, and less serious. 
The advanced student in America as in 
Germany has all the freedom there is. The 
professor may be less fortunate, but in 
both nations the professor in the long run 

makes his own environment, “‘spins his 
own cocoon.” 


THE “ PURITAN CONSCIENCE” 


The fact of the leadership in American 
philosophy of Edwards, Emerson, and 
James is fully developed in a printed letter 
of appreciation sent to his American friends 
by Professor Rudolf Eucken, of Jena. 

The philosophic thought of America is 
an outgrowth of American life and experi- 
ence. It has been largely controlled or at 
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least typified by three great American 
thinkers — Edwards, Emerson, and James. 

The set religious determinism of Jon- 
athan Edwards is the quality of the “ Puri- 
tan conscience,” the most lasting inherit- 
ance of the American people from their 
colonial ancestors. The theory of pre- 
destination with its theological derivatives 
has largely passed away, but the serious 
view of life remains. The “conduct of 
life’ is still the most important business 
of every real American. Every question in 
Society, in public or in private life, is to 
him fundamentally a question of morals. 
There is no solution of such a question 
until it is settled right. The moral issue 
was at the bottom of the slavery contro- 
versy, the state-rights disputes, the prob- 
lem of the protective tariff, the regulation 
of the liquor traffic, and equal suffrage and 
other matters involving equality between 
women and men. The labor problems and 
the problems of immigration are still search- 
ing for the moral issue which will finally de- 
termine their adjustment. Whatever the 
apparent levity of the American, the most 
humorous of men is also the most serious 
when the time comes for the final decision. 

Emerson gives the expression of the at- 
titude of the American toward the uni- 
verse, an attitude of free and joyous parti- 
cipation in its affairs. To Emerson ““Amer- 
ica meansopportunity,” the opportunity for 
the individual man to find himself in his 
work, and for the work that needs doing to 
find itself in the man. Emerson’s mind 
was a searchlight on the conduct of life, 
in which the individual man must be finally 
responsible for his own position. Though, 
as in the Arab proverb, ‘‘Allah has bound 
each man’s fate about his neck,” as the 
philosophy of Edwards taught, yet this 
fate is capable of realization in a thousand 
ways, and it is the fine art of living that, 
among these, each man should make his 
own selection. 


OUR PRACTICAL RELIGION 


William James applied to the affairs of 
life the tests of truth to which the prac- 
tical man must appeal. That is true which 
hangs together, that which can be made to 
work, that which is solid enough to become 
a basis for accomplishments. The ultimate 
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end of sensation and thought is action. 
The ultimate end of knowledge is power. 
The test of pragmatism involves no break 
with religion, but a turning toward primal 
realities and the First Cause behind them 
all. Whatever in religion, of ceremony, sen- 
timent, or dogma, has no relation to the 
conduct of life, and has no ascertainable 
vital purpose, is an excrescence on religion. 
It is the work of the young Republic in 
this regard to cast off the overgrowths 
of an unpractical and unreal medievalism. 
To test our opinions anew by their effects on 
human life is again a duty enforced on us by 
the ‘Puritan conscience.” (Saxe-Weimar) 

To these three great names, the writer 
would add another equally typical in its 
way. The place of Benjamin Franklin in 
science and in politics, his disregard for the 
conventional and the purposeless, and his 
feeling for the realities in nature and in 
humanity raise him to the rank of a typical 
philosopher of American life. 

Free from all bonds of the compulsion 
of the State, the religion of America has 
room for symmetrical development. 

The American’s interest in religion cen- 
tres on the realities of life. To all utility 
and activity he has a religious background. 
It converges not on himself nor on an ideal 
or abstract Church, but on practical work 
for human betterment. “The value of 
religion is found in terms of social service.” 

Strong men are engaged in America in 
every phase of religious effort. The char- 
acteristic phase of American thought is an 
idealistic optimism that is proper to a con- 
fident young nation. Effort and love for 
work are evident in overflowing fulness. 
The land is full of strong power which will 
carry it further and further to decisive 
achievement. (Saxe-W eimar) 

The Americans see power in education. 
They are full of youthful pride in all they 
create or possess. But they plan well. 
They wish the unfolding and rounding out 
of the individuality of their great cities; 
they wish their children to be in harmony 
with the culture of the Nation and of the 
world. They wish, practical people that 
they are, to avoid one-sidedness in their 
great Nation. They stretch out their 
arms to the spiritual with a full welcome. 
(Hamburg-Rheinland) 
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THE MANUFACTURER OF TO- 
MORROW 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS CONQUEST THAT LIE IN THE MAKING OF ONE 
STANDARDIZED PRODUCT IN ENORMOUS QUANTITIES FOR 
ALL THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD 


BY 


EDWARD A. RUMELY 


[This is the second of two articles on the work of Mr. Henry Ford, whose colossal 
business in automobiles may point the way to a revolution in the theory and methods 


of manufacture— THE EpiTors] 


HE Ford Motor Company 
manufactures only one model 
of automobile. Its plant has 
been designed and equipped 
throughout for the = specific 

purpose of manufacturing the parts of this 
particular car. Excepting for minor re- 
finements, such as changes in the quality 
of metal, slight alterations in the shape of a 
part, or other simplifications, there has 
been no change in the present Model “T”’ 
car during the last five years. At the end 
of last season, October 1, 1913, there were 
350,000 Model T’s in service, and the 
manufacturing programme of the company 
for this year will add approximately 
250,000 more. Cars of identically the same 
model are produced at the Ford factory in 
Windsor, Canada, for the Canadian trade 
and for some foreign markets, and at Liver- 
pool for the British territory. 

This rigid adherence to a single type of 
car so soon after the development period 
in a new industry is unique, and is due 
largely to the insight and character of Mr. 
Henry Ford himself. From all sides have 
come suggestions and inducements to 
change. From engineers and the experi- 
mental department of his own organization, 
from interested friends, and especially 
from the sales department, has flowed a 
constant flood of suggestions for changes. 
With the drafting room adjoining his own 
private office, Mr. Ford has been able to 
keep himself close to the design of the car; 
in fact, he regards the supervision of the 
design as his principal work, exactly as he 


did in the days before a vast business had 
been built around the Model T car. He 
sees more clearly than other manufacturers 
that every part in the design, no matter 
how small, entails great consequences to 
the business. The tiniest casting must 
have special machines and a special depart- 
ment for itself; it adds cost, necessitates 
reserve stocks in every general agency and 
in the bins of many thousands of local 
agents; it must be listed in the repair cata- 
logue, and requires time studies and special 
processes for its production. Hence, he 
attacks and succeeds in solving most of the 
problems of the business by closely regula- 
ting the one design of the car upon which 
the whole business is built. 

Where other manufacturers announce a 
new model of car for every year and suc- 
ceed in making a strong selling argument 
of the improvements and alterations that 
are embodied in each succeeding year’s 
output, the Ford Company reverses ground 
completely and announces to its agents that 
the Ford business is profitable and desirable 
because no agent need trouble himself about 
changes in the style of car. There will be 
no new style of cars and no cars that are 
out of date, because the Ford car is the 
same as it has been in the past five years 
and ‘‘will continue to be the same for many 
years to come.” 

A sales department head recently sug- 
gested to Mr. Ford that some of the grace 
and beauty that has been evolved in other 
cars in recent years might be added to make 
the Model T car more pleasing; to which 
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Mr. Ford replied: “1 presume when people 
saw hoop skirts everywhere, they looked 
good to them. If you will wait just a few 
years, we will have a million Model T’s 
in use in this country, and you will have 
one to look at on every street corner; and 
then, it, also, will look beautiful to you.” 

This temptation to change for superficial 
reasons he regards as the greatest evil and 
as the source of enormous waste in manu- 
facture. While visiting for a second time 
the engine plant of a large manufacturing 
concern, he noticed three styles of engines, 
where a year before he had seen one. He 
quietly took the arm of the plant manager 
and said: “One type last year, three this 
year, nine next year, and | presume twenty- 
seven different styles before long. If 1 had 
listened to salesmen I would be making 
365 different cars. You notice | am mak- 
ing only one, and | will make that until 
we have manufactured 365 thousand. We 
may possibly change it then, but if we do, 
only a very little.” 

The possibility of selling 10,000 addi- 
tional cars, if the Model T chassis were 
equipped with a more expensive body, was 
pointed out to Mr. Ford with a request 
that he arrange for such a special body in 
order to secure this six or seven million 
dollars of business. He refused, much to 
the disappointment of the interested sales- 
men. When asked whether he was not 
convinced that that number of additional 
cars could be sold, he said: “Most cer- 
tainly they could be; but you see only the 
added 10,000 cars that we can sell by chang- 
ing. If we stick to one model, we can 
make that still cheaper and more quickly 
and we can cut the price another $50; 
that price reduction will sell at least 50,000 
additional cars, and we shall have more 
business and still have only one thing to 
think of.” Another salesman inquired for 
a number of customers whether they might 
not have a different colored car. “You 
may sell them any color of car they prefer 
provided they choose the exact shade of 
black that we are using at the home plant 
at this time.” 

Around this cardinal fact of having only 
a single model to produce and of producing 
that in enormous quantities, the Ford busi- 
ness has been built. 


All manufacturers and economic thinkers 
have recognized, since the days of Adam 
Smith, that production in quantities leads 
to a reduction of cost. The old craftsman 
produced articles as single units. From 
hour to hour, sometimes from minute to 
minute, he changed his work, performing 
from ten to one hundred different opera- 
tions in finishing his product. He was 
superseded during the last one hundred 
years by the steam-driven factory, which 
undertook to make different things in job 
lots of from one hundred to one thousand 
duplicate parts. Such a factory was 
equipped with a variety of machine tools, 
on which work was specialized and every 
man delegated to make some part of the 
whole. There were various classes of 
machine tools, such as lathes, planers, bor- 
ing machines, and shapers; on any one of 
these tools a wide variety of work could be 
performed, and when a particular job lot 
of 100 pieces was finished, the machine 
could be reset and other parts made upon 
that machine. Plant managers, every- 
where, recognized the advantage of run- 
ning a product through a factory in large 
lots and sought to make their job orders in 
the largest possible units. 


A NEW TYPE OF MANUFACTURING 


The Ford Motor Company recognized 
the possibility of, and consciously entered 
upon, a third stage of manufacture: that of 
production by hundreds of thousands. 
They no longer have standard machine 
tools that produce a particular part for a 
few days or few weeks, but their quantities 
are so large that one or more tools can be 
kept busy on each particular operation 
throughout the whole year. Instead of 
using a standard tool that is fairly well 
adapted to a variety of work, they build a 
special tool, often at an outlay of $20,000 
or $30,000 for a single machine, to complete 
one operation on a particular part of the 
car. Such highly specialized machine tools 
are enormously more effective at the par- 
ticular work for which they were designed 
than are standard tools that are built to do 
a wide variety of operations. 

Absolute standardization upon one prod- 
uct brings innumerable other advantages 
in every department of a business. Every 
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one of the principles embodied in the Ford 
business is operative to a slight or moder- 
ate extent in any well managed larger in- 
dustrial enterprise. The Ford Company 
is unique, however, not because of any- 
thing radically new, but because it has 
taken these generally accepted principles 
and carried them resolutely through to 
their final consequences, after clearing the 
way for their application by adherence to 
a single type of car through a long period 
of years. The final result, however, is so 
different from ordinary manufacture that 
it must be classed as a distinctly new 
achievement, foreshadowing the type of in- 
dustry that is likely to prevail in the future, 
when we have taken full advantage of the 
unity of market that has been created 
by modern world-wide transportation and 
inter-communication. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR THE MULTITUDE 


Mr. Ford early foresaw that, though 
fifteen or twenty men in a thousand might 
be able to afford a car that cost $2,000 or 
more, the automobile was destined to be- 
come a thing of service for the multitude, 
and that the greatest opportunity of the 
business lay in the light, cheap car. There- 
fore, in his design, he has sought to accom- 
plish his ends with the least expenditure of 
materials and energy. From the original 
car, which was already simpler than other 
early models that were put out, piece by 
piece was eliminated during the first years. 

The second year that the Model T was 
on the market, a driver was sent with a 
stock car to make the run over the Rockies 
to San Francisco and return within the 
shortest possible time. On the day when 
he returned, his car, covered with dust, 
mud, and oil, and somewhat battered from 
the rough trip, was brought to the home 
office for inspection. Quickly Mr. Ford 
noticed the absence of three small bolts in 
one side of the frame. He inserted a finger 
into one of the holes and saw that it was 
rusty. Then he ascertained from the dri- 
ver that the bolts had been lost on the west- 
ward trip, between Denver and the Rock- 
ies. One of the factory superintendents 
who was standing near procured bolts and 
was replacing the three that had been lost, 
while Mr. Ford, whose secretary had 
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brought for him at his request the master 
blue prints from the drafting room, took 
his pencil and eliminated the three bolts 
on each side from the specifications. As 
the factory superintendent looked up, Mr. 
Ford remarked: 

“If we make 40,000 cars next year, there 
is saving of one fourth of a million bolts. 
I’ll wager you never made that much 
money in three minutes in the shop. It is 
evident that if a car can go over the Rockies 
and back without these bolts, they are not 
needed there.” 


“USELESS THINGS RATTLE” 


A member of the advertising staff 
pointed out that the appearance of the car 
from the rear could be greatly improved by 
the extension of a sheet-iron wing that 
would cost only a dollar, and that would 
cover a spring that seemed to him un- 
sightly. 

“What is that to do?” asked Mr. Ford. 

“Why, it will greatly improve the ap- 
pearance of the car.” 

“First, we can make that for forty 
cents, instead of a dollar; but on 300,000 
cars that is $120,000. What is it you want 
to do with this money now?’”’ again asked 
Mr. Ford. 

“Add greatly to the appearance and sell- 
ing qualities. ”’ 

“But I mean what real help will it be to 
make the car run better or carry its load?’’ 

The salesman was still trying to explain 
when Mr. Ford ended the interview by say- 
ing, “I'll tell you what any piece that isn’t 
absolutely necessary will do — rattle!” 

A prominent consulting engineer once 
spent a day visiting with Mr. Ford to dis- 
cuss certain engineering problems. He 
noticed that, during every spare moment 
of the morning, Mr. Ford had taken from 
his pocket a radiator cap and was appar- 
ently engaged in making some calculation 
regarding this part. On inquiry as to what 
Mr. Ford was trying to accomplish, he 
learned that the part was of brass and cost 
half a cent too much to build. He sug- 
gested it be threaded in a slightly different 
way to save some cost, to which Mr. Ford 
replied: “Yes, that would be cheaper, but 
whenever the water boiled it would get 
hot and bind.” To several other sug- 
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gestions that he ventured, Mr. Ford im- 
mediately pointed out some difficulty, 
whereupon he realized that Mr. Ford had 
studied the problems involved far beyond 
any suggestions he might be able to make. 
During the afternoon he again found Mr. 
Ford turning his attention to this same 
small part, devoting several hours to its 
consideration. That evening, he re- 
marked, “I cannot understand how this 
small part, the size of a half dollar and 
costing two or three cents at the most, can 
be worth so much of your time. 
a fourth or half a cent that you can save in 
each piece.” 

“Yes, that is true; but | am not thinking 
of one radiator cap. We shall need one on 
each of 185,000 cars this year, besides 
25,000 for repairs. That makes 210,000 
for this year. We will make at least 50 
per cent. more next year, which is half a 
million in the next two years. A half 
cent will mean a saving of $2,500, and when 
we get it settled, it will be right for the next 
twenty years. The number of parts in a 
Ford car is small and each part has received 
and receives constantly this same minute 
attention of the best talent that we have 
in the organization.” 


$5,000,000 FOR AN IMPROVEMENT 


With increased production the expendi- 
ture that becomes possible and profitable 
for engineering work increases almost in 
geometrical ratio. 

Thus, when an electrical problem arose 
in the Ford car, that is as yet unsolved for 
all cars, the Ford Company could make an 
offer to one of the greatest electrical experts 
in the world, which at $5 per car on the next 
three years’ output amounted to the prom- 
ise of more than $5,000,000 for the solu- 
tion of a single minor problem, though add- 
ing but a trifle to the cost of each car. 

The light weight of the car is important 
in many ways. It reduces the quantities 
of materials that have to be purchased out- 
side at a fixed market price. Though to 
make a small amount of metal serviceable 
may require a heavier factory expense that 
at first offsets the saving in material, as the 
quantities increase this factory expense per 
unit decreases and lowers the cost. All 
parts of a car have to be handled thousands 
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of times, while passing through a factory. 
To have lightened the car from 2,000 to 
1,400 pounds means a saving of from 35 
per cent. to 50 per cent. in the humanenergy 
that is required for this work of handling 
within thefactory. Lighter weight reduces 
the transportation charges, and thereby 
broadens the market into which the car 
can profitably be shipped. At one time, 
in order to achieve a reduction of ten 
pounds in weight, Mr. Ford accepted an 
increase of $5 in the cost of every car, know- 
ing that in time this excess could be par- 
tially eliminated. When the company first 
undertook to substitute aluminum for iron, 
it found, on entering the market, that its 
requirements would exceed the world’s 
available supply, and it had to delay for a 
year the adoption of aluminum for certain 
larger parts. At the present time, ten 
tons of aluminum are melted daily. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY FOUNDRY 


Specialization and complete adaptation 
to one kind of work, which is the essence of 
the Ford plant, become evident in the 
foundry. Materials are not handled there 
as theyarehandled in the ordinary foundry. 
Parts are not picked up and set down upon 
the floor; the sand is not shoveled by hand; 
men do not stoop, lowering their body 
weight and raising it as they lift a small 
quantity of material. Sand is cut and 
mixed by machinery, and lifted overhead 
by elevators. Over the bench of every 
molder is a chute with a door that he can 
open by a movement of his hand. Sand 
drops into the mold, packing itself by the 
force of its own fall. A molder works con- 
tinuously on half of the flask; his neighbor, 
close to him, has the other half; a third 
man is at hand to place the cores. Their 
molding benches are arranged on two sides 
of an oval-shaped track around which runs 
a continuous chain. Small platforms are 
suspended from this chain, at about knee 
height above the ground. Each finished 
mold is placed on the platform as it moves 
by. At one end a man is engaged contin- 
uously in pouring these molds, as they pass 
him, from a ladle that is suspended on a 
parallel track overhead, so that no human 
energy is required to lift the ladle. 

Every morning the moving platforms are 
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numbered; as the result of years of experi- 
ence, the foreman knows exactly how many 
molds of a particular kind a workman can 
finish in a day. His pattern symbol is 
accordingly placed on a _ corresponding 
number of moving platforms, and he is ex- 
pected to place a finished mold upon each 
platform that bears his number, as it pas- 
ses him in its continuous rhythm. There is 
no need for piece work or for a premium 
system. The man at that particular job is 
simply expected to finish a mold every time 
his number comes by, and any failure on his 
part to keep up to the standard quantity 
becomes evident to every man in the gang 
and to the foreman as well. The pauses 
that will give just the necessary rest period 
for the highest efficiency have been in- 
cluded in the calculations. Piece work, 
premium systems, and other devices to 
supervise production, with expensive clerks 
and red tape, are superfluous. The mol- 
der’s work has been predetermined; he 
must simply fill his place — be a link in the 
ever moving chain. 

Each part in the Ford car has its own 
predetermined path through the machine 
shop. Years of experience and special 
study have been devoted to making the 
path for each particular part as short as 
possible, thereby eliminating every bit of 
waste motion. The machines that will do 
work upon the part are arranged around 
this path in the proper sequence. In an 
ordinary shop, with standard tools, where a 
large number of different parts are brought 
to the same machine, much spare space 
must be allowed around each tool to give 
room to bulkier parts that occasionally 
come, and for the storage of different jobs. 


SPECIALIZED MACHINES 


This is unnecessary in the Ford plant, 
where each machine tool handles only one 
part and where the parts are in continuous 
motion to the next tool. The machines 
have been brought closely together, within 
a few feet of one another, so that the men at 
work stand almost elbow to elbow, like a 
line of soldiers. The part as it is finished 
by one man is picked up by the next ma- 
chine worker, and unproductive labor and 
the cost of trucking are largely eliminated. 

Almost every large factory has some 





special tools for 5 or 10 per cent. of its 
work, but the Ford Company, because it 
produces enormous quantities of the same 
thing through a period of many years, has 
been able to build jigs, dies, and special 
machine tools for 95 per cent. of all its 
work. Having simplified the tools so that 
only one kind of work is done, it is possible 
to put in stop locks and gauges that make it 
unnecessary for the workman to caliper or 
otherwise measure his operations. A ma- 
chine that is built to do only one piece can 
easily be made automatically to set the 
limits for that piece. The task of the 
workman has been reduced to a simple 
process of attaching the material and re- 
moving it, or of moving a lever from one 
stop to another; thus the skill of the high- 
est grade machinist is automatically ob- 
tained. The parts are true duplicates of 
one another because the machine cannot 
make them otherwise. The extreme sim- 
plicity of the problem has enabled such an 
arrangement of the levers as to fit in most 
naturally with the arm movements of the 
workers. Raw laborers can learn quickly 
to operate most of the machine tools at a 
fair rate of speed. 

For the work on some of the more com- 
plicated parts, such as, for example, the 
cylinders, very large and expensive ma- 
chine tools have been designed. On such 
a tool, the castings are bolted into place 
quickly on the base plate, which is so ar- 
ranged that the casting can go only into 
one position and that exactly the right one. 
Milling cutters that have been perma- 
nently spaced to within one thousandth of 
an inch of the proper distance of each other 
face both sides of long rows of such cylinder 
castings with absolute exactness, and do in 
twenty minutes what, under the old stan- 
dard planer such as is used for a variety of 
work in an ordinary machine shop, would 
have taken several days to finish. 

For the resurfacing of the cylinder head, 
a very delicate operation in which an ab- 
solutely smooth and water-tight joint must 
be built, a special machine has been con- 
structed on which three rows of five cast- 
ings each are placed on top and one on each 
side, making a total of twenty-five castings 
that are surfaced at every stroke of the bed 
on this machine. With this special ma- 
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chine, the task that formerly required a 
highly skilled machinist, working with the 
greatest care, has been reduced to a simple 
process of attaching the castings by tight- 
ening two bolts. 


PAINTING A MILLION WHEELS 


In the wheel department, more than a 
million wheels are painted and handled 
every year. They are dipped into paint 
and dried by centrifugal machines. Every 
operation is standardized to this one size 
of wheel. The wheels roll on a slightly 
inclined rail system, by gravity, from place 
to place. 

Because the parts are absolutely uniform, 
the work of assembling, which ordinarily 
requires filing and fitting by mechanics, 
is an easy process. Every joint is of ex- 
actly the right size, every hole in identi- 
cally the right place. Another manufactur- 
er, on being shown through the plant by 
Mr. Ford, remarked: “ But this space of a 
few hundred square feet certainly cannot 
be the whole of your testing room, Mr. 
Ford?” 

“How long do you think we test motors 
here? Any motor that does not show itself 
perfect in two minutes is rejected. When | 
see you engine builders advertise in your 
catalogues that you test your motors for 
forty-eight hours, | know that you haven’t 
any ideal of manufacture before you. Get 
a perfect model, duplicate every part of it 
absolutely, and you won’t need to test. 
Testing is a process of finding out how im- 
perfectly you have done your work. Some 
day soon we hope to eliminate it altogether 
from this plant.” 

By having only one type of car in the 
factory, the handling of spare parts and 
storage problems are enormously simpli- 
fied. After a careful study it was found 
that the parts of the Ford car could be 
grouped best into conveniently handled 
packages of fifty or multiples of fifty. All 
trays for finished parts are arranged with 
notches or holes to take fifty or multiples 
of fifty. All outside manufacturers who 
sell supplies to the Ford Company are re- 
quired to abandon the customary packing 
by the dozen or gross and toship to the Ford 
plant in original packages of fifty or its 
multiples. Counting consumes a great 
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deal of time in almost every stockroom 
and, when delegated to such men as ordi- 
narily handle these parts, is subject to great 
inaccuracy. By making fifty the unit the 
problem is reduced so that it can be car- 
ried on fingers and toes—a_ primitive 
stage that even the untrained mind can 
master easily. , 


“USE IT OR ‘SCRAP’ IT” 


One day a new storekeeper, with modern 
ideas about card indexes and cross indexes 
showing the location of particular parts, 
was introduced, and soon arranged a long 
series of bins into which parts were stored. 
Mr. Ford happened to pass through the 
factory after several of the bins had been 
constructed. 

“What are these for?”’ he asked. 

“To store parts we do not need at pres- 
ent.” 

“What parts?” 

“Why, such parts as we shall not require 
for several months.” 

“We are making only one thing in this 
plant and anything we can’t use tomorrow 
on the assembly floor we can’t use at all. 
Throw them on the scrap heap, and tear 
out those bins. Space is too valuable to be 
used in that way.” 

The Ford shop has been built so that 
material can flow in carefully predetermined 
channels from the foundry to the loading 
platform. The current must be continu- 
ous and fast; interruption and accumula- 
tion at any point costs money. Last sum- 
mer, when the output of the plant increased 
toward 1,000 cars a day, it appeared that 
the elevators, although working constantly, 
could not lower cars as fast as they should. 
Space within the plant was too valuable to 
be taken for additional elevators and, in- 
stead, an inclined plane was built, reach- 
ing out of the factory. From this incline 
a finished car descends every thirty seconds. 


A STUPENDOUS BUYER 


The purchasing department of the Ford 
Company benefits greatly by the adherence 
to a single model of car. It has but few 
things to buy and these in enormous quan- 
tities — this year, 150,000 tons of vana- 
dium steel, 1,200,000 wheels, 1,200,000 tires, 
1,500,000 lamps, all of one style. The con- 
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sumption of the Ford Company is the big- 
gest single element in the rubber market, 
and in the markets for vanadium steel and 
aluminum; and this tremendous influence 
has its direct effect upon buying prices. 
To make a single article like a lamp or car- 
bureter for the Ford car is enough to keep 
a moderate sized plant busy, and in that 
plant the uniformity of the product leads 
to the same advantages that have accrued 
to the Ford business itself. In addition 
the Ford business is continuous and pays 
spot cash. Little wonder that the com- 
pany has achieved within a few years the 
reputation of being the closest buyer in the 
Middle West. 


THE PYRAMID OF PRICE 


The price policy has been an important 
element in the Ford development. He 
has frequently surprised the public and his 
own agents by further reductions in the 
price of his car. Certain bankers once 
visited him to point out the danger of 
over-production and the possibility of a 
collapse in the automobile _ business. 
“We must not kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg,” they said. “What would 
you do if you could not sell the next 
year’s output?” 

“T would cut the price another $50.” 

“But you are already selling them so 
cheap. You could not do that and make 
any money.” 

“You leave that to me,” said Mr. Ford. 

He then explained that the market was 
like a pyramid, with a sharp point at the 
top and a very broad base below, divided 
into a great many layers. “If there was 
only one automobile in the world and that 
cost a million dollars, | presume there 
would be some fool to buy it. If, on the 
other hand, a car could be produced for 
$50 with an annual upkeep of $10, millions 
of workers, wage-earners and mechanical 
men, with the others, would want cars of 
their own. The breadth of the market 
depends on the degree to which one can 
approach that $50 price.” 

Once Mr. Ford lowered the selling price 
of his car to less than the actual cost of 
production because he knew that the in- 
creased sales would enable him to reduce 
his factory costs and recoup at a subsequent 
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date the initial losses of such a policy. 
His theory has been: A good car at a low 
price, a broad market; as the result of 
quantity sales, lower manufacturing costs; 
then, still lower prices and still broader 
market and, in consequence, still lower 
manufacturing costs. 


A NEW ERA IN MANUFACTURE 


More than 75,000 Ford cars will be ‘sbld 
abroad this year, at approximately 40 cents 
a pound, winning for us from foreign mar- 
kets the rewards of American brains and 
business organization and of labor values. 
Surely this is far better than to barter away 
our lumber, ore, and other natural resources 
at a cent or two cents a pound, as we have 
been doing in the past. 

In the development of this type of in- 
dustry, characterized by production in 
hundred-thousand lots, the United States 
possesses a peculiar advantage. There wasa 
time in the past when our main advantage 
lay in the then almost limitless extent of 
our natural resources. We bartered these 
resources away in the markets of the world 
for the bare cost of digging them out of the 
ground and hauling. That day is passing. 
We are, as yet, not well equipped to com- 
pete with Europe by the superior skill and 
personal training of our labor, but we have 
in the breadth of our markets the basis for 
such a business as that of the Ford Com- 
pany. Thirty-nine per cent. of the world’s 
railroad mileage lies within the United 
States. No nation is so thoroughly bound 
together in a homogeneous market, by 
transportation, telephone, telegraph, na- 
tional publications, and national advertis- 
ing as the United States. Nowhere else 
is there such a unified market of as high 
average buying power of a hundred million 
people. On the basis of this broad market, 
industries like the Ford business can be de- 
veloped which, when once under way, will 
achieve costs so low that they can pene- 
trate into all export markets. Indeed, ina 
half conscious way, our national genius 
has already expressed itself in this way. 
American typewriters, cash registers, dol- 
lar watches, are all products that have first 
taken advantage of the breadth of our own 
market and then have penetrated the mar- 
kets of foreign countries. 














THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


THE BOYS FOR CITIZENSHIP 


TRAINING 


RAIN the boys for citizenship 
by letting them co6perate with 
grown men in real civic work.” 
This idea, in varying form, is 
now being put into practice 
in many American cities. In Cleveland 
and New York, for example, the municipal 
authorities have gladly accepted the co- 
operation of the boys in an effort to keep 
the parks clean. Many of the boys in 
New York have been given authority to 
warn the careless or thoughtless against 
scattering waste and rubbish, under penalty 
of arrest by the regular park patrolmen. 
Last summer these boys repeatedly demon- 
strated the value of their assistance by their 
thorough efficiency and watchfulness. Such 
training, though it is indirect, nevertheless 
does give to the boys one of the strongest 
inspirations toward the development of 
public conscience, at the same time that it 
effects a most valuable public service. 

Winston-Salem, N. C., Cumberland, 
R. I., and Altoona, Pa., have enlisted the 
assistance of the boys in the same direction 
by calling on them to help in making an in- 
dustrialsurvey of the town, or similar work. 
Salisbury, N. C., has practically metamor- 
phosed its whole Negro district through the 
ready coéperation of the young Negroes as 
well as of their elders. 

Another field in which the encouragement 
and recognition of boys’ clubs by the city 
has proved its worth is in the delegation 
to responsible boys of a limited police au- 
thority over municipal playgrounds. In 
Johnstown, Pa., and in Toledo, O., there 
is no need for regular police supervision 
at the public centres where children con- 
gregate. The boys keep order, and keep 
it mighty well. Philadelphia, too, has 
reason to be proud of its juvenile patrol- 
men who, as in the famous instance of the 
regenerated “Swamp Poodles’ —a gang 
of young toughs who once made life unbear- 
able to the neighborhood — have taken 
such pride in their parks that roughness 
and cheating are severely discountenanced. 
Schools with regular courses in munici- 





pal government are doing notable work in 
training for citizenship in Lincoln, Neb., 
Evanston, IIl., and Steubenville, OO: Prom- 
inent business men in Lincoln, Neb., give a 
regular course of weekly lectures that bring 
the theory of the classroom into relation 
with the practical life of the community. 
Kansas City, Mo., goes even farther and 
requires a knowledge of the government 
of acity as a prerequisite to the study of 
national government. 

The Commercial Club of Evanston, III., 
has established and maintains a gymna- 
sium and boys’ club where the young men 
of the neighborhood are always welcome. 
In this club are 173 active and 67 associate 
members, all of whom pay an annual fee of 
one dollar. These boys and young men 
are keenly interested not only in their own 
organization, the Olympic Club, but in the 
broader field of civic endeavor. 

The commercial organization of Norfolk, 
Neb., gives an annual dinner to the boys of 
the town, as does the club at Rochester, 
N. Y. Many similar clubs throw open their 
doors on one afternoon and evening of the 
week, invite the boys to come in, make 
themselves at home, and get acquainted 
with the business men of the town. This 
plan does good in two ways: the boys are 
eager and proud to know the “big men” 
of the community, and the men themselves 
get a very real pleasure from association 
with their lively juniors. 

Still other clubs combine with their 
hospitality and entertainment occasional 
trips to the larger factories and mercantile 
houses of the city that have high educa- 
tional valu: to the boys. The business 
men of Rochester, N. Y., conduct such a 
trip every week, and the boys who make 
the excursion are taken in “‘on the ground 
floor’ and told all about the workings of 
each individual industry. Marion, O., 
uses a similar method of acquainting the 
boys with the business of the city. At 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a definite attempt 
is made to provide positions for local boys 
in local industries. 

























A MILKING MACHINE THAT 
IMITATES THE CALF 
MILKING _ machine _ provided 

A with teat cups which are designed 
to imitate the operation of a 

calf’s mouth in extracting milk from the 

cow’s udder is here shown. One side of 
this teat cup is hard rubber, of about the 
same consistency as the roof of the calf’s 
mouth. The other side is of soft collapsi- 
ble rubber, to correspond with the lower 
part of the calf’s mouth. By means of an 
air-pressure pulsator, which may be seen 
in the form of a cylinder on top of the ma- 
chine, the teat cups are caused to pulsate 
in close imitation of a calf’s sucking. The 
air pressure is provided by a small rotary 
engine. The pulsator has only two parts 

—a cut-off valve anda piston. The milker 

is built without gears, springs, or wheels 

and this lack of complexity keeps it from 
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easily getting out of order. One man with 
milkers of this type can milk about twenty- 
five cows an hour. Eight cows an hour is 
considered a good rate in hand milking. 


A NEW TYPE OF LIFEBOAT 


N interesting new type of lifeboat 

A is equipped with wireless appara- 

tus. The boat is made entirely of 

metal and is housed to protect passengers 
against wetting, if it is capsized. 

The new lifeboat is 30 feet long and is 
equipped with a 24-horsepower motor which 
drives it at six miles an hour. The pro- 
peller works in a tunnel, which protects 
it from driftwood. This is probably the 
smallest craft that carriesa Marconi wireless 
outfit. Messages can be sent seventy-five 
miles and received from within a radius of 
one hundred miles. 

This housed lifeboat is entirely closed 
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INSIDE THE “‘WIRELESS'~ LIFEBOAT 
A WATER-TIGHT, NON-CAPSIZABLE CARRIER THAT WILL HOLD SIXTY PEOPLE AND THAT CAN TRAVEL AT SIX 
MILES AN HOUR UNDER GASOLENE MOTIVE POWER 


in by water-tight iron doors and windows. while seventeen men were hanging on to 
In a test of stability it carried fifty men the outside rail on one side, and it did not 
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A LIFEBOAT THAT CARRIES WIRELESS APPARATUS 
IT CAN SEND MESSAGES 75 MILES AND RECEIVE MESSAGES THAT ORIGINATE ICO MILES AWAY 








even list the “decks to.” For- 
meg ward and aft the boat carries 
large reels upon which life lines 
are wound. They can be thrown 
to shore or on board a rescue 
ship by guns mounted forward. 
The double bottom has air com- 
partments and scuppers. 

Tests made with smaller, un- 
housed boats of this type showed 
that the big boat could pass 

line and tow the others with 

ease. Rowlocks just be- 

low the port lights per- 

mit rowing with six 

sweeps, if neces- 
_-Sary, in getting 
“away from 
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for the magnet is generated in the cab. 
The boom is 50 feet long. 

When the outfit is to be used as a pile 
driver the boom is lowered on to a work 
car, the pins withdrawn, and a collapsible 
pile-driver lead and framework takes its 
place, made fast by the same pins. The 
change may quickly and easily be made. 
The collapsible character of the pile driver 
is of importance when it is necessary to run 
to a siding to leave a main line clear. 
Were it not that the lead can be collapsed 
it might easily happen that a bridge or via- 
duct would shut off progress until the 
entire outfit was dismantled. By its flex- 
ibility in this direction the collapsible 
pile driver achieves a valuable economy 
in operation. 





A COLLAPSIBLE PILE DRIVER 


THAT CAN QUICKLY BE CONVERTED INTO A WRECKING MACHINE BY THE SUBSTITUTION OF THE SPECIAL BEAM 
THAT APPEARS IN THE PICTURE ON THE FACING PAGE 


In a capsize test, a line was put under 
the boat and the craft was “parbuckled” 
upside down; but it flopped back to up- 
right position in a second. 


COMBINATION PILE DRIVER AND 
WRECKING CRANE 


AILROADS, like other big under- 
R takings, are continually seeking 
for added simplicity in working 
mechanisms. Here is a combination 
wrecking or loading crane and pile driver. 
In the illustration that shows it as a load- 
ing crane, an electric magnet is lifting an 
8,400-pound load of rails. The electricity 





ELECTRICITY REMOVER FOR 
PRINTING PRESSES 


TATIC electricity, which has a 
S tendency to gather in the paper 
when large printing presses of the 
cylinder type are in operation, and which 
often causes the paper to get out of con- 
trol and clog the press, particularly during 
cold weather when the air does not absorb 
the electricity so readily, is a nuisance 
that is sufficiently provoking to require a 
special remedy. 
One of the latest devices to stop this 
trouble employs heat generated by elec- 
tricity to warm the air. The warmed air 
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TO TAKE THE ELECTRICHIY OUT OF 





PRINT PAPER ON COLD DAYS 





THIS 


DEVICE GETS RID OF IT 


currents dry the ink and carry off the static 
charge with the moisture. The device 
thus serves a double purpose. 

The apparatus, very neat and compact 
in design, can be attached to or removed 
from the press at will and takes up very 
little space. It consists of a panel made of 
a transit board, 5 feet long by 9 inches 
deep, upon which are mounted four special 
resistance-type heater tubes, each 22 
inches long by 2 inches in diameter. The 
tubes are insulated with a special com- 
pound and are mounted in 
two rows. Two switches are 
provided, each controlling one 
row of two tubes, thereby , Ms 


giving a variable control of ‘\ 
the heat. The device con- SN 
sumes a maximum of 2,000 Wr 


watts, each tube being rated 




















THE PILE DRIVER BECOME A WRECKING 
AND LIFTING STEEL RAILS BY MEANS OF A POWERFUL ELECTRIC MAGNET 


Installed upon a large 
cylinder type, two-color press in Chicago, 
it is giving excellent results. 


at 500 watts. 


NEW CYCLE-CAR HAS STAGGERED 
SEATS 

HIS cycle-car has, as one of its 
distinguishing characteristics, two 

seats so staggered that two persons 

can be comfortably seated although the 
machine is narrow. Thus the man at the 
left of the picture is seated a little behind 
as well as beside the driver. The speed of 
this little car is from five to fifty miles an 
hour. The motor is two-cylinder, and 
develops 12 to 15 horsepower. The 
weight of the car, fully equipped, 

is 550 pounds. 

The cycle-car, 


which is_ best 
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described as a cross between the ordinary 
automobile and the motorcycle, has been 
popular in England and on the Continent 
for some time, but in America is only 
now being looked on as a practical ma- 
chine of wide usefulness. 


AERIAL TRAM GENERATES ITS 
OWN POWER 


N UTAH, an aérial tram, four miles 
long, with a carrying capacity of 100 
tons an hour, used to transport ore 

from the Highland Boy mine over the 
Oquirrh Mountain range to a smelter, 
generates most of the power that is re- 
quired for its own operation. This aérial 
tram is divided into three sections. The 
first section, from the loading terminal to 
the summit of the mountain 1,455 feet 
above, is 4,600 feet long. The second 
section, from the summit to an inter- 
mediate station 1,500 feet below, is 3,760 
feet long. The third section is 12,740 
feet long, with a fall of 1,219 feet. The first 
two sections are operated by a 100-horse- 
power alternating-current motor which 
requires an average of about 20-horsepower 
output. The third section is operated by 
gravity, and drives a 100-horsepower motor 
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as a regenerative brake which supplies the 
power for the first two sections and a full- 
load surplus of about 55 horsepower. 

The principle on which the motor of the 
third section operates as a regenerative 
brake, providing power for the operation 
of the tram, is this: This motor is wound 
for a certain speed. Until the traction 
cable on which the carriers are strung is 
operating by gravity alone (that is, by the 
natural “‘pull’”’ exerted by the loaded car- 
riers descending) at a speed that synchron- 
izes with that for which the motor is wound, 
the motor will be furnishing power. But 
when the speed of this cable under the 
“pull” exerted by the loaded carriers would 
be greater, if unrestrained, than that of the 
motor, which is the case here, then the mo- 
tor acts as a regenerative brake — that is, 
the motor keeps the cable and carriers 
from operating at a speed greater than 
that for which the motor is wound, and by 
so doing generates power for the operation 
of the sections that cannot depend upon 
gravity alone. 

More than 200 carriers, each of which 
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SEATS FOR 


THE MAN AT THE 


TWO IN A NARROW CAR 
LEFT SITS SLIGHTLY BEHIND AS WELL AS BESIDE THE DRIVER OF THIS CYCLE-CAR 
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PERPETUAL MOTION ——- AEMOST 


DESCENDING CONVEYERS ON ONE SECTION OF THIS GRAVITY SYSTEM OF ORE CARRIERS GENERATE MOST OF THE 
ELECTRIC POWER THAT HAULS OTHER CONVEYERS UP TWO OTHER ASCENDING SECTIONS 


has a capacity of about 1,150 pounds of 
ore, are used, and the line operates at a 
speed of 600 feet a minute. 


NEW GRADE-CROSSING WARNINGS 


HE two new grade-crossing warn- 
ings here shown are of particular 
interest because they are old de- 

vices adapted to new purposes. 
The demand for an effective warning at 


highway crossings caused the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad to install the same sort of an 
electric block system as it uses along its line 
to control trains. This device is the familiar 
‘“banjo”’ signal, placed at right angles to 
the crossroad. When a train approaches, 
this signal shows a red disk and a loud gong 


rings. When there is no train approaching 
a white disk is shown, which notifies traffic 
that it is safe to cross. At night the signal 
is illuminated by a light shining through 
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“BANJO” SIGNALS MADE INTO WARNING POSTS 
AN UNUSUAL AND EFFECTIVE VARIATION OF THE ORDINARY DEVICE THAT PROTECTS DRIVERS OF VEHICLES 


AT GRADE 


the red or white disk.’ If the wires operat- 
ing the signal are broken, either by accident 
or design, the red disk shows until the de- 
fect is remedied. 

The other grade-crossing system is also 
operated automatically. As soon as a 
train enters the electric circuit, the arm that 
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carries the flexible drops falls to danger, a 
gong is rung, and a red light isshown. The 
flexible drops are made of a specially de- 
signed light-weight chain which does not 
tangle. In the majority of installations 
these warning signals are placed on each 
side of the track. 





ANOTHER NEW 


ARE ADAPTED TO WARN DRIVERS OF 








WARNING AT 
HERE THE DANGLING ROPES THAT PROTECT BRAKEMEN FROM APPROACHING 
AUTOMOBILES TO STOP FOR PASSING TRAINS 











A GRADE CROSSING 
“LOW BRIDGES” AND TUNNELS 















